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ABSTRACT 

In the absence of outside funding, the University of 
Minnesota, with the cooperation of public and private school 
educators and lay citizens of the area, began to develop on its own 
individualized, competency-based programs that would serve both 
preservice and in-service teachers. These efforts resulted in the 
development of the Secondary Teacher Education Program (STEP) for 
preservice teachers, a new Master of Education degree, and an 
"Academic Fair" summer program for in-service teachers* STEP is a 
five-phase, competency-based, individualized program which features 
early and continuous contact with secondary school classrooms and 
students, individualized learning packages called "seedpacs," 
continuous assessment and monitoring, and a variety of 
teaching/learning methods. The new Master of Education degree program 
deals specifically with the continuing educational needs of 
practicing teachers and the in-service needs of school districts. It, 
too, is an individualized program in which credit is earned by 
performance, not by time served. The "Academic Fair" summer program 
features scheduling that is truly flexible: independent study, small 
groups, meetings scheduled once or twice a week, classes that meet 
all day, and classes that never meet, (This document contains a 
summary, case study, and appendixes with supplementary material for 
each of the three parts of the program.) (Author/JA) 
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entry in Excellence in Teacher Education. Please continue on back if extra space is needed, 

SAMPLEt iiypot},t)tic.^l Saciplo Descripticn: Recognising the "necessity fox public school 

teaclicTS to b «ve a continuing education as v.ell as realizing the need for continu- 
ally updatin;; the cioir.cr.vary science curricul*-:.':!, the. College of Saint Alphonsia 
-Joseph, together with the school district of StocKton, N*ew H.inpshire, bog^n in i?C9 
the Advance Learning for Science Teachers Program (ALSTP) , The progran, initiiUly 
funded by a Xational Science Foundation );rant, features a siX'V,-eek surj:.er institute 
during which mcnbers of the college staff instruct teachers throughout the school 
district. Also, 30 consul taMs froni the college's science and eclucaticn depart- 
ments visit eacii of the elc-r.dntary schools during the year. Featured in the six- 
week institute are effective '.vcys to teach environn:ental studies, using the 
neighborhood as key resource. The program has had sufficient ir.pact to project a 
similar one for secondary science teachers. 



With the knowledge that most large-scale changes in teacher education over the 
past few years were accomplished with the aid of substantial financing from federal 
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or foundation funds, and faced with the realization that dependency on these funds to 
assist in substantially improving the teacher-education program would delay any changes 
^ for some time to craie, the Department of Secondary Education at the University of 

Minnesota, Duluth decided to "do-it-ourselves". With the assistance and co-operation 
of public- and private -school educators and lay citizens in northeastern Minnesota, 
the University of Minnesota, Duluth began in 1970 to develop individualized, competency- 
gp^^">0 based programs which would serve both pre-service and in-service teachers. These efforts 



resulted in the development of the Secondary Teacher Education Program (STEP) for 
pre-service teachers, a new Master of Education Degree, and an "Academic Fair'' 
summer program for in-service teachers. The implementation of STEP began in 
September, 1972. The M.Ed, program and the Academic Fair were initiated during the 
summer of 1973 • All three parts of the total program feature flexibility, openness, 
opportunity for continuous evaluation and feedback, and a variety of activities 
tailored to enable each student to achieve pre -determined goals and obj'ectives. 



Part One 



Summary 

A three-part, flexible, individualized teacher-education program which 
spans the pre-service, in-service continuum has been developed and implemented. 
The program was designed with the co-operation of the public and private elementary 
and secondary schools in northeastern Minnesota. The program is a "do-it-yourself" 
effort which received no outside funding and is proof that teacher education 
institutions need not rely on massive foundation or federal funding in order to 
fundamentally improve programs. 

The first part of the total program is the Secondary Teacher Education 
Program (STEP) which replaced a traditionaJ. teacher-education program in 
September, 1972 • STEP is a five-phase competency-based, individualized program 
which features early and continuous contact with secondary school classrooms 
and students, individual learning packages called SEEDPACS, continuous assessment 
and monitoring, and a variety of teaching-learning methods — including small-group 
activities, seminars, simulations, micro-teaching, and independent study, in 
addition to some large-group presentations. 

The second part of the program is a new iyfe,ster of Education Degree which 
deals specifically with the continuing-education needs of practicing teachers and 
the in-service needs of school districts. It too is an individualized program 
in which credit is earned by performance, not by time served. No core of courses 
is required of all students, and the program can include workshops, directed 
study, credit packages, and activities at the local school level as well as 
activities on the campus. 

The third part provides a new approach to summer- school offerings for 
teachers in a programs approach called an "Academic Fair". All courses offered 
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by the Department of Secondary Education are available for summer-school students 
under ten program categories. The usual method of scheduling courses to meet 
every day for a certain period of time was discarded in favor of scheduling which 
is truly flexible: independent study, small groups, meetings scheduled once or 
twice a week, classes that meet all day, classes that never meet, and all 
variations which may be dictated by the needs of the individual students. 

The summer program substantially increased enrollment over the previous 
summer's program, and an evaluation indicated a high degree of student satisfaction 



University of Minnesota, Duluth 



November 20, 1973 



Part Two 



A Three-Part 5 Flexible , Individualized Teacher-Education Program 

The University of Minnesota, Duluth has demonstrated that it' isn't neces- 
sary to depend on large grants of money in order to develop and implement 
innovations in pre-service and in-service teacher-education programs. Since 
the fall of 1972, three major programs have been implemented by the do-it- 
yourselfers at IMD: (l) a new competency-based Secondary Teacher Education 
Program (STEP), (2) a new Master of Education Degree, and (3) a unique summer 
school program for in-service teachers. All three of the programs were devel- 
oped with no 'outside funding. All that is required is a faculty committed to 
improvement in teacher education and substantial amounts of blood, sweat, and 
tears. Let us examine the characteristics of each of the new programs. 

STEP 

Development and Implementation 

The Secondary Teacher Education Program was but a gleam in the eyes of the 
D-^partment of Secondary Education in 1970. After contributing to, and listen- 
ing to, years of critical coniment concerning teacher-education programs in 
general--and the traditional type of program then in operation at UMD in partic- 
ular--members of the Department decided in the fall of 1970 that the time had 
come to examine seriously our program as it existed and to begin the work of 
developing an improved program. 

In order to collect infomation from a large number of people in aji efficient 
manner, the Delphi Technique was used. Questionnaires were mailed to 1100 school 
administrators, in-service teachers, pre-service teachers, high school students, 
and lay people in order to determine what skills, ujaderstandings , and competen- 
cies were deemed essential in effective teachers. The infomation on the question 
naires was categorized, refined, and returned to the senders along with a request 
to rank the identified competencies on the basis of "essential," "desirable," 
or "not necessary." These data were again refined, and by the spring of 1971, 
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we had developed a li§t of competencies for a new program. 

In addition to holding a commitment to a competency-based program, the 
members of the Department were firmly convinced that drastic changes had. to 
be made in the teaching-learning methods employed in the teacher-erluoation 



program. For years we had lectured about individual If^arning j^^yles, 

individual differences, the necessity to provide a variety of learning activ- 
ities, and the necessity to "let each student progress at his own rate." 
However, the example which we provided was the old, traditional, lecture, 
large-group, "tell- 'em-and-test- "em" model. There was little attempt made to 
relate theory to practice; and in addition, the seq.uence of courses in the 
traditional program was suspect, Pre-service teachers in the old program were 
being taught the usual learning theories, human-growth-and-development patterns, 
and history and philosophies of education a full year before they were allowed 
toTOrk with secondary students in junior and senior high schools. In effect we 
were saying, "Learn this stuff because when you get into that classroom you have 
to know this." We were telling students that there was a need to learn certain 
skills, concepts and understandings that they could not relate to any reality 
based on experience. . 

We were convinced that our new program had to bring theory and practice 
closer together. There was almost unanlitious agreement, based on the hundreds of 
questionnaires received, that an improved teacher-education program must have 
provision in it for eajrly and continuous involvement with students in junior and 
senior high schools. 

During the swimer of 1971^ memoers of the Department began the development 
of the new model, based on the data gathered during the I97O-7I academic year. 
University students participated on committees in this development and they 
earned course credit for their contributions. We realized that without the 
pressure of a deadline for implementation, the development of the model could 
take years. Accordingly, we set September 1972 as the date that the new program 
woiild go into effect. The deadline was met, and STEP was implemented in September 
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1972. Students who had entered teacher education under the old program were 
phased into the appropriate places in the new program. During the current 
academic year, aLnost all of our students are in the new program. 

We are convinced that certification of teachers based on a series of 
courses and credits no longer is the best preparation of teachers who will be 
expected to function in a rapidly changing profession. The ability to perform 
certain specified behaviors at a criterion level is a more rational basis for 
recommending candidates for certification. 

The model which was developed and implemented in September 1972 has contin- 
uous feed-back opportunities in it and this feed-back has resulted in revisions 
and changes in the implementation of the model. 

A comparison of the STEP program with a traditional program is offered as 
a graphic illustraifton of the differences. 

Comparison of Traditional Program wi-th Step Program 



Traditional Program- 

1. Student teaching is the 
only contact prospective 
teachers have with pupils 

in secondary schools, and this 
comes at the end of the 
program. 

2. All students tako the same 
sequence of courses regardless 
of ability or experience. 

3. Screening for admission 
occurs at the time a student 
applies for student teaching. 

The approach is cognitive 
and theoretical; students have 
no experience basis to 
understand or apply theory. 

5. Wo systematic assessment 
is made of strengths, weaknesses, 
attitudes, values or goals of 
the student o 



STEP Program 

1. Students become involved with second- 
ary pupils to varying degrees in each 
phase of the program. Interaction is 
more frequent and over a longer period 
of time. 



2. Each student's program is tailor- 
made to his goals, measured aptitudes 
and existing performance level, 

3. Screening for admission is at the 
time a student applies to the program 
in secondary education, usually at the 
beginning of the Junior year. 

h. Theory is related to classroom 
experiences with learners that students 
are having at the time. Affective 
factors in learning are emphasized. 

5. Assessment of strengths, weaknesses, 
attitudes, values and goals made at time 
of admission and reassessment made 
throughout the program. 



6. Advisement is on a hit-or- 
miss basis. 

7. Student perfomance is almost 
solely verbal; little is knowi 
about skills and specific teaching 
behaviors until the student 
teaching experience. 

8. Faculty members have had little 
opportunity to know students in 
depth . 

9. Lecturing to large groups is 
the primary method of instruction. 

10. If unsuited for teaching, 
students cannot learn of their 
inability to work with secondary 
students imtil a heavy commitment 
of time and money and credits has 
been made. 



6. Each student is assigned an adviser 
in the department as soon as he is 
acJmltted to the program. 

7. Student progress depends upon a 
student's ability to perfom in specific 
ways and demonstrate designated 
competencies . 

8. Students are in frequent contact 
with some faculty members for as long 
as two years. 

9. A variety of methods such as small 
groups, seminars, simulations, micro- 
teaching and independent study are used. 

10. Students get early, direct experi- 
ence with the teaching situation and are 
better able to judge their suitability 
for the profession. 



11. Students can complete the 
program with little personal com- 
mitment to teaching ac a career. 

12. The program cannot meet the 
new State Department certification 
requirements for teachers with 
respect to hman relations. 

13 • Little provision is made for 
the coordination of some of the 
methods courses with the rest of 
the program. 



11. The structure of the program 
reqiiires a greater degree of commitment 
on the pajrt of students. 

12. Human relations components are 
built into all phases of the program. 



13 • Methods instruction is an integral 
part of the sequence of a student's 
experiences . 



Program Operation 

As a basis for the development of this program, we identified a set of 
understandings, skills, and behaviors that should be the goals of the program* 
Specific behavioral objectives associated with these goals were developed for 
each phase of the program. The identification of the desired terminal behavior? 
enabled us to establish the experience sequences, determine behaviors prerequisite 
to other higher level behaviors, and to make realistic assessment of abilities."'" 



1. See Appendix A for a concise "systems" presentation of the operation of the 
program* 
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The program contains a nijmber of major innovations ur deviations from 
past practice. These are characteristic for the program as a whole and are 
common to all phases. A course is considered to have be«n successfully com- 
pleted ajid credits are granted when a student is able to perform to a criterion 
level those benaviors prescribed, as outcomes for the course. Individual students 
vary in the time it takes them to reach the required standards. Instead of 
time being a constant and performance being distributed, mastery of a skill or 
performance level is constant and the time to reach the standard is the variable. 

A student's individual study program is organized around the work he does 
on a set of individual learning packages called SEEDPACS (Sfeondary EDucation 
PAGkets), some of which are required of all students and others which are chosen 
by the student. These SEEDPACS have the following components: 

a lij=it of major concepts to be developed 

a set of inquiries to be explored as direction to the student's study 
a pre-test 

a set of behavioral objectives that sjeII out how the student must perform 
at the end of his learning experience 

descriptions of activities such as readings, papers to be written, involve- 
ments with various media, lectures to be atlrended, seminars in which 
to participate, and activities related to community groups 

a self evaluation 

a final test of proficiency 

Some SEEDPACS are independent of other SEEDPACS and others are prerequisite to 

the sttidy of more advanced units. In some areas of concentration, a student is 

required to meet predetermined standards of proficiency in the stated outcomes 

2 

of each SEEDPAC before he can begin to work on the next. 

Small groups are used in many ways. Probably the most important kind of 
group is the "growth group.'* A student is assigned to one of these groups con- 
sisting of 15-20 students and a faculty member at the time he is admitted to 
the program. The student is a member of this group until he completes the 
program. Composition of the groups changes slowly since changes occur only as 
persons leave upon completion of the program or enter as they begin the program. 

2. Samples of SEEDPACS are included in Appendix A. 



In the growth groups, stress is on the affective and humanistic development of 
the prospective teacher. Topics for study and discussion include individual 
teaching. goals 5 philosophy, attitudes toward students, reactions to observed 
behaviors of teachers and students, personality development, and the like. 
Other groups are fomed from students with the same major, for the investigation 
of particular problems, for research activities aind for more effective study of 
difficult concep'f-s. 

Two new State Department certification requirements related to drug inform- 
ation and human relations education are met through the study of specially 
designed SEEDPACS and other activities in each phase. This results in a con- 
tinuous development in these areas. 

Students interested in secondary teaching at IMO take Phase I of STEP for 
2 credits during the second or third quarter of the sophomore year. In this 
phase, an oriesrfcation to teaching, 15 hours of structured observation in 
secondary classrooms give students a chance to. look at a nimiber of teacher 
workdays. Students study teaching as a career, including placement opportunities 
salaries, and professional-growth opportunities. Students are expected to get a 
better feel for whether or not they wish to commit time amd energy to continued 
work in teacher education. They are encouraged to tai^e a good hard look at the 
demands of the profession in tems of their own goals, abilities and shortcomings 
An interview with a member of this department is the terminal activity of this 
phase. 

Phase II is a 7"credit block in which students combine 6 hours per week 
working in a junior-high- school or high-school classroom as a teacher's helper, 
tutor, and/or small group facilitator along with mora fomal study of adolescent 
development, learning and other theoretical material. This gives students an 
oppor+'unity to reconcile theory with the ideas they gain from their own. observa- 
tion of, and experience with, adolescent learners. 
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Phase III is another 7- credit block in which students learn the skills 
and competencies associated with planning for instruction, performing as a 
teacher, and evaluating the results of instruction. Emphasis is on the 
practical: deterrJ.ning goals for instruction, stating objectives, choosing 
instructional materials and strategies, acquiring skills in questioning, 
making oral presentations, using audio-visioal materials, using small-group 
techniques and measuring student perfomance. Some of the means are the 
use of videotape to record performance, micro-teaching sessions and special 
seminars with methods persons in the major area. On occasion students have 
the opportunity to try out a unit, an inquiry technique or some other short- 
term lesson with a group of secondary pupils, but most practice work is done 
with other STEP students acting as ''pupils," After students develop the set 
of competencies we feel necessary to do a good job in the classroom, they are 
considered to have completed Phase III. 

Phase IV is a lU-credit practicum during which STEP students assume full 
responsibility for instruction of a group of secondary students for full 
quarter, preferably with another STEP student as a partner. They are assigned 
to a certified secondary teacher for a full day of teaching in the major area. 
Wherever possible we engage students in this activity in pairs so that they can 
help each other, evaluate each other's performances and learn to work as part 
of a team. In this phase they are expected to put into play the skills devel- 
oped in Phase III, to practice good interpersonal relations and learn more 
about themselves as future teachers. 

Phase four credits, is designed to help students px'epare to enter the 
profession. Job placement, certification, tenure, salaries, legal responsi- 
bilities of teachers, professional organizations, and innovations in education 
are among the topics studied. Students also can take an initial look at related 
occupations in ac3ministration5 counseling, special education and the like if 
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they choose. Students can register for Phase V concurrently with Phase IV 
to provide a "professional" q^uarter. 

In all phases, students are expected to demonstrate a high degree of 
ability to direct their own learning efforts, establish their own priorities 
for commitment of time and study effort, and begin to become more independent 
learners and decision makers. Students who are highly dependent on extrinsic 
motivation find some difficulty in meeting the demands of the program. Indi- 
vidual study packages aJid recommended readings have replaced required textbooks. 
Small-group seminars and a large nimiber of individual conferences have replaced 
large group lectures. A combination of essay and oral examinations is used 
injstead of objective tests. Phases are considered to be completed when the 
student can perfom certain tasks in an acceptable way. Since achievement is 
based on mastery rather thaJi on comparisons of student performance, the grading 
is P-N. 

STEP requires commitment to teaching on the part of students. It places 
great demands on students in terns of effort and self discipline. Students who 
complete STEP should be sure of themselves and their competencies, self -directed 
in their learning and capable of making the role changes that continuing modifi- 
cations in education will reqiiire. 

MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
The second part of the change in teacher education at the University of 
Minnesota, Duluth addresses itself to the needs of teachers in the field. It 
was becoming increasingly evident that the traditional graduate school programs 
offered at UMD were not meeting the needs of many of our in-service teachers. 
The traditional paternal model was followed: the educational institution was 
telling students (in this c?se experienced teachers) what they should study in 
a graduate program. The teaching -learning model was primarily lecture, and the 
activities were aljnost exclusively college courses. In a time when educators 



are talking more and more about letting students make decisions about what 
they are going to study and when, it seemed ironic that graduate school pro- 
grams in education were still prescribing most of the areas of study for 
practicing teachers. It was another case of "Don't do as I do--do as I say." 

Admission to the existing Master of Arts program offered by the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota is determined primarily 'by the candidate's 
Tmdergraduate G.PoA. An overall G.P.A, of 2.80 appears to be the miniminn that 
is accepted. An analysis of IMD graduates in the period I965-69 revealed that 
on the basis of undergraduate G.P.A., 65^ of the IMD graduates of this period 
who were certified to teach in elementary or secondary schools would not be 
admitted to the M.A, Degree program of the Graduate School should they apply* 
It was clear that the M.A» Degree program could not serve the continuing educa- 
tional needs of two-thirds of the practicing teachers in the area simply because 
of the admission requirement of the Graduate School. 

At about this same time, increasing demands by public school educators in 
the state of Minnesota for more voice in deteiTnining the scope and methods of 
their in-service education led to the adoption of a continuing education 
regulation by the Department of Education of the State of Minnesota. Briefly, 
this regulation stipulates that life certificates will no longer be issued, and 
that educators must earn 120 renewal units during each five-year period of 
certificate renewal. Renewal units may be granted for college or university 
work, activities in the local school district, travel, committee work, and a 
variety of other activities. The local school district continuing-education 
committee (made up of teachers, administrators and board members) makes decisions 
concerning renewal units. 

These two developments --the increasing concern about the inadequacy of 
traditional graduate-school programs for in-service teachers, and the adoption 
of the continuing-education regulation which involved members of the education 
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profession in deci'sions concerning their in-service education — resulted in the 
development and implementation at UMD of a new professional graduate degree 
program for teachers. The Master of Education degree features programs that 
are individually tailored to the students' professional goals axid needs. Credit 
is earned by performance, not by time served. No "core" of courses is required 
of all students, nor is a major thesis required. In addition to college courses 
in academic areas and in education, the individual programs can include: work- 
shops, short courses, directed study, in-service work with colleagues, credit 
packages for classroom experimentation and innovation, curriculum development 
activities, production of instructional materials--or any activity which the 
student and his advisors decide will help the student achieve his goals and 
objectives . 

In the Master of Education Degree Program at HMD, each degree candidate 
plans his individual degree program in consultation with a committee of faculty 
members. This degree program is designed to meet the professional needs and 
goals of the student as they are clarified in the consultation process. Teachers 
are encouraged to develop a minimal level of competence in areas that are thought 
to characterize a master teacher. 

Admission to the program is based on a nimiber of criteria. Past scholastic 
achievement, as represented by the undergraduate grade point average and previous 
graduate level work, is considered. A test of scholastic aptitude is required.. 
The candidate's potential for using the results of post-baccalaureate study to 
exert leadership in instructional improvement is evaluated by immediate super- 
visors, colleagues and program faculty members. The extent to which the candidate 
has profited from experience and other non-formal learning is evaluated by 
supervisors and colleagues. Weakness in axiy one of these areas can be compen- 
sated for by strengths in the others. 

Once admitted, a candidate must prepare a well defined- explicitly stated 
statement of goals and objectives for his graduate study. In consultation with 
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his faculty committee, these are measured against his level of knowledge and 
competence in the areas of curriculum, instructional methodology, classroom 
sociology, educational psychology, and the content in his teaching specialty. 
His program is then planned to meet his identified needs and goals. 

The advisement committee is appointed to help the student achieve his 
program objectives. The work equivalent of ^5 credits is needed for the degree, 
but flexibility is provided in the way credit is awarded. In most cases, credit 
is given for specific achievement, not for attendance in classes for a given 
time. It is the responsibility of the advisement committee to guide the student, 
monitor his progress and decide when the student should be awarded the degree. 

There is no residence requirement* Students can be registered to receive 
credit for work being done principally in the teaching situation. Much of the 
work that must be done on the campus is done through the medium of summer courses, 
late afternoon, evening and Saturday classes. Off-campus classes, seminars, and 
individual conferences are arranged as needed. 

Since credit and progress is based on the attainment of specific objectives 
and the ability to demonstrate particular competence, minimal standards are 
necessarily higher than the usual requirements for "passing" a course. 

This program is designed to blend with in-service needs for both teachers 
and local school districts. Teachers and administrators are exploiting ways by 
which the resources of the program can be used to meet both kinds of needs. 

The Master of Education Degree program began on July 1, 1973 and as of 
November 1, 19735 there have been 100 applications for admission. There are 
presently 75 gradixate students in the program. 

SUMMER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Closely inter-related to both the pre-service STEP program and the in-service 
Master of Education degree program is the new approach to summer school implemented 
by the UMD Department of Secondary Education, The Department was given permission 
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to experiment with a programs approach to summer course offerings during the 
summer of 1973* The program was titled "An Academic Fair" and stressed 
flexibility and openness. All courses listed by the Department were offered. 
Faculty members worked with students individually in selecting learning experi- 
ences which would meet their needs and assist them in arriving at their goals o 
Some of the activities were traditional emd scheduled; others were non-tradi- 
itional and scheduled; and still others were non-traditional and unscheduled. 
Students had the opportunity to concentrate their efforts in one area or in 
several; they could enroll primarily. in some other department at IMD or some 
other college or university and spend a part of the time with the Department 
of Secondary Education. A total of ten areas of concentration or programs 
were offered with a staff member in charge of each area. Students registered 
and received credit through the existing framework of courses^ registration^ 
and enrollment procedures. The budget for the program was comparable to the 
budget ■ for the Department for the previous summer. 
Program areas offered were as follows: 

1. New Classroom Procedures and Materials 

2. Himian Relations 

3. Driver Education 
Technology in the Classroom 

5. Individualizing Instruction 

6. Drug Education 

7. Educational Administration 

8. Community Schools 

9. Computers in Education 
10. STEP (Phases III^ IV) 

The Measurement Services Center of the University of Minnesota conducted 
an evaluation of the "Academic Fair." There were 3l6 graduate students enrolled 
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and responses were received from 63^o« The s-ummary of the Program Satisfaction 
Questionnaire indicated a high percentage of "Satisfied/^ "Somewhat satisfied," 
and "Very satisfied" responses to all ^4-9 items * 

Most faculty members SLgreed that their work loads were heavier than- in a 
typical sTJinmer session; that students seemed as motivated or more motivated 
(none indicated less motivated), that students generally seemed to have positive 
feelings about the program, end that the programs approach should be continued. 
The Department has taken official action recently to offer the programs approach 
again during the 197^ summer session. 

Greater flexibility in tailoring summer school programs to meet individual 
student needs has not only met with the approval of students and faculty^ but 
has attracted the attention of University administrators and other departments. 
The Academic Fair offered by the Department of Secondary Education reversed a 
downward trend in summer school enrollments • At a time when the other seven 
departments in the Division of Education and Psychology suffered deficits of 
from $1300 to over $9,300 during the summer of 1973 5 the Department of Secondary 
Education was attracting students in such nimibers as to show a profit of over 
$75100. Admittedly, the University is not a profit-making organization, but 
the figures do reflect enrollments and suggest that the downward trend in 
summer school enrollments and subsequent increased financial drain on the 
University can be reversed by offering innovative and quality programs. 

These then are the three components of a total, flexible, individualized, 
competency-based approach to pre-service and in-service teacher education at 
the University of Minnesota, Duluth. At a time when research and development 
funds for education are scarce, we feel that it is especially important to 
demonstrate that substantial improvements can be made in teacher-education 
programs without depending upon a massive infusion of federal or foundation 



3« The results of this questionnaire are given in full in Appendix C. 
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f"unding. It can also be done by coiranitment to improvement, and a willingness 
on the p8.rt of public-school educators and university professors to devote 
much time and energy in a co-operative effort to develop and implement programs 
that are designed to bettt^r meet the professional needs of educators in a 
rapidly changing profession and society. The development and implementation 
of these programs at the University of Minnesota, Duluth are proof that you 
can really "do it yourself," 



Distinguished Achievement Awards Entry 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
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ELA.se II (7 credits) 



INTRODUCTION 

Your time in this phase v/lll be split between in-school activities and campus 
related activities. You v/ill spend a minimuiTi of 6 hours per week^'^Sy^\the quarter 
in a school arrangement- You will select a twice a v/eck hour to meet regularly in 
an on-campus seminar. 

Further tirae in this phase will be spent in working on the self-contained instruc- 
tioml packages called SEEDPACS . 

As part of your work toward the objectives of the SEEDPACSp you will spend 
considerable time in public school classrooms. Here you will help the teacher in 
many ways — tutoring^ acting as an aido; etc. VJhile performing in this role you 
will be assigned certain tasks, v/hich will involve your careful study of students^ 
the learning proces.S; and the instructional environment. Although the time you, 
spend working with students must be carefully scheduled^ you may complete the 
SEEDPACS at your own rate. Completion of a certain number of designated SEEDPACS 
V7ill be necessary before you are given credit cr are allowed to register for the 
next phase. 

.V 

In addition to work in classrooms ^ you will need to participate in seminars with 
other students^ attend formal and informal instructional sessions v^ith faculty 
members, and work with audio-visual materials. All of these activities relate to 
the SEEDPAC objectives. 

During this phase you v/ill be expected to meet v^ith your grov^th group and vn,th your 
depai^tmental adviser. 

In your off-campus experience you are to serve as a combination tutor-aide-observer 
in the classroom to v^hich you have been assigned. In this role you are a representa- 
tive of UIvjD and a helping "member'* of the instructional staff of the school. 
Conduct yourselves accordingly in beliavior; dress etc. Feel free to ask thoughtful 
questions but be sparing with your suggestions. You are there to learUj not to 
give advice- You are to spend a iiiinimum of six hours per V7eek on a regular basis. 
You must appear punctually and regularly since this is one of the major requirements 
of Phase II. One of our department members has been assigned to the school you 
will work in* Find out who he is and contact him if any questions or problems arise. 
Your performance vrill bci evaluated and will be a major determinant in decisions 
regarding your continuance in the program. You should enjoy this experience and use 
it to help you make up your mind about teaching as a career. 

A total of 9 SEEDPACS are involved in Phase II study* 6 of these are in adolescent 
psychology and learning theory. These are not in sequence and can be studied in 
any order. The two in human rela-tions and the one in drug education are independent 
and can be worked on at any time- Obtain all SEEDPACS from the STEP office as coon 
as possible and get busy at them- Required activities include V7ritten work relating 
the theory and ideas of the SEEDPACS to your classroom experience j and an evaluation 
of your performance on each SEEDPAC- Plan your time and study so you work steadily 
and don^t get bogged dov/n. No one will press youj you must direct your own efforts 
and can learn at your ov/n rate. However^ completion of Pliase II is a pi*e -requisite 
for admission to Phase III. 

Throughout the quarter you should be constantly reconciling what you get from your 
readings; seminars, films j etc. with \7hat you observe and experience in your class- 
id room work. i 

ERIC ! 

'™~™ Be sure you get in the habit of checking the STEP bulletin boards almost daily. 
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Ypu are a niember of a Growth Group ., a small group of STEP students and one- STEP 
faculty member. Watch the GROVJTH GROUP bulletin board for notice or the meeting, 
especially the first meeting. 

Procedure 



;EEGISTER for phase II COyiPLETE FORM D j 
, (green sheet in this booklet) PRIOR TO i 
•TICKING UP PHASE II CLASS CARDS 
'read the guidelines given you at REGISTRATION 



, ATTEND THE ORIENTATION i 
SESSION FOR PHASE II 



Watch the Phase II Bulletin Board for your classroom participation assignment 
and for the tirae and place of the orientation meeting. 



.OBTABI THE FIRST SEEDPACS j 
jFROM miE STI']P OFFICE AND j 
♦'BEGIN WORICHmG ON THEM ' 



;GET TO YOUR ASSIGNED SCHOOL ON THE- 
jFIRST DAY SCHEDULED. CONTACT THE : 
.PERSON DESIGNATED FOR THAT PURPOSE 



This is an important phase for you. You should make the best use of your study 
and your experiences with students to find out how badly you want to be a secondary 
teacher. Frequent self-evaluation--of your goa.ls^ your interests, your identifiable 
abilities — should help you decide ;7hether continued work in this area is in your 
best interest. 

PHASE III (7 credits) 



Introduction 

After completion of Phase 11^ you may register for Phase III. If you do not do 
this in the quarter immediately follovmig that in which you complete Phase II, 
continue to attend p:rovyth f^roup meetingjs regardless . Phase III may be taken in the 
summer. " 

You v/ill continue work on SEEDPACS in this phase. Vany of these will be directed 
tovrard your acquiring specific skills. You will have frequent opportunity to 
practice these skills. You will be asked to produce certain kinds of material 
such as written objectives, units of instruction, tests, videotapes of your 
performance in various roles^ and evaluation of your ov7n and your peers' perfor- 
mances. You will practice certain behaviors with small groups or your peers, v/ith 
small groups of students from secondary schools and with classroom groups from 
secondary schools. 



Procedure 




lEEGISTER FOR PHASE III CJKFLETE FORr^ E 
!(blue sheet in this booklet) JUST BEFORE 
jPICKING UP CLASS CARDS. READ THE 
'GUIDELINES GIVEN YOU. 
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Be sure that you keep the two hour blocks of time described by the sections in tha 
Guidelines open all week. Kot all of this time v/ill be used for seminars, micro- ^ 
teaching sessions^ filras^ etc. but much of it V7ill be. In some of the rnicroteachmg 
sessions^ you will be practicing teacher behaviors; in others you will be part of 



You have 16 Si^EDPACS to work through in this Phase. I-iany of these are very short. 
Some of them are completely "performance " based in that they involve only micro- 
teaching. In most of these units you will have some general work with added 
requirements set by the person in your znajor area methods field. Both kinds of 
small group semix^ars will be held. 

This Phase is to help you develop those specific classroom skills that will enable 
you to do a creditable job in the classroom. Planning for instruction, selecting 
instructional materials^ using audio visual and other aids and developing special 
techniques associated vrith your major are some of the areas in which you will do 
v/ork. If you have already developed some of these skills, your work in this Phase 
v;ill be lessened. 

Frequent evaluation of your progress in this phase v^ill be necessary since this is 
a very critical phase in the development of those competencies you will need to be 
an effective teacher. You should be engaged in constant self -evaluation to supple- 
ment our monitoring of your progress. 



Attendanc e is required at a ll meetings in Phase III unless you have been excused. 
The emphasis is on skill development. For many of these skills, practice is 
essential. For many^ a model must be followed. 

Kany of the permanently recorded products of SESDPACS in this Phase will be 

filed for study by interested hiring officials. 3e sure that they are of a quality 

which you feel represents your best effort. Don't hesitate to ask for an opportunity 

to practice those competencies you feel need improvement. Your attention to details 

in this phase will make the Practicuin transition easier and your experience more 

rewarding. 



Phase IV (■*©• credits) (additional credits in Pheaoo IVA are possible) 
Introduction 

After completion of Phase III^ you may register for Phase IV. If you do not do 
this in the quarter immediately following the quarter in which you coLiplctc Phase 
III;, continue to attend the grov/th group meetings any^vay. 

Classroom experiences which you will have had in earlier phases will have been 
under rather close supervision.^ and for the purpose of reaching rather specific 
objectives. In this phase, you will function in a setting more nearly like that 
in which you will operate as an in-service teacher. You will have as complete 
responsibility for the management of the classroom as law and practicality will 
allov;. 



't^j'io /^Tcirs bf?in.*^ f'^n^'iio. 



jATTEKD THF. PHASE III ORIiSl-JTATlON j 
SESSION. I.iEET THE FIRST CLA.SS 
iSCIfSEULED . ' 



; ilEET ALL CLASSES, SELiIFARS AM 
i i'lCROTEACHIHG AsSIGrJlEKTS AS 
! ASSIGNED III THIS PHASE 




ERIC 
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You my go out with a partner^ v/hen this can be arranged^ to give you experience 
in team planning and coordinating of instruction. You and your partner will 
critique each other and videotape each other for evaluation by the directing 
teacher and the University supervisor. The full range of activities nor.nally.. 
assoeiated with working as a foll'-time faculty iiiember in a school will be available 
to you, and a realistic self-evaluation should be possible. This is a time for you 
to "put it all together") v/orl:ing on inadequacies^ and reinforcing strengths. Tlie 
end of this phase should find you v/ith a personal theory of teaching vjith which to^ 
stax't your career. 



F ro cedar e 

Registration for Phase IV should be planned for in advance . You should carefully 
consider your involvement in this experience ^ since it will occupy aliaost all of 
your ti;ae during the quarter. It will be virtually impossible for you to take any 
other classes since (1) you v/ill have all your tiraa taken up during the tiiues UIID 
classes are held, and (2) this is a mentally and sometimes physically demanding 
experience tliat vrill absorb all your energies if you do your best work. You should 
realize that there is a good possibility you might ^not be able to live on campus 
during the quarter in which you do Phace TV. 



BE SUPJi] YOU PICK UP Tf-IE APPLICATION 
FOEi.iS FOE PHASE IV AT TIIE HiA.SE III 
OFvIEHTAT ION 



Complete these fonas and hand them in to the STEP office one week after you receive 
them. Delay in this might jeopardize your placement in a school for Phase IV. A 
set of the forms is also attached to help you plan ahead or in case you lose those 
given you. 



. mTCH FOR SPECIAL AHroUlICSl'IEKTS 

1 REGARDING PtIASE IV PPJS-REGISTRATIOP 

f DURIKG YOUR PHASE III QUARTER. 



ERIC 



The date and time for pre-registration will be posted on the Phar:e IV bulletin 
board and other locations around campus. These V7ill also appear in the Statesauan. 

Information regarding your Phase IV placement (and partner^, if appropriate) will 
be made available to you as soon as possible;, particularly if you V7ill be going 
outside the city. In that event you will need to make housing and other arrange- 
ments. Placem.ents v/ill be made in order to give you the best opportunity to learn 
within reasonable limits you might have. Som.e placements V7ill be made in locations 
quite distant from Ul-ID. Be sure you make contact V7ith thi STEP office with regard 
to any conflicts;^ problems;^ etc. 



ATTEND THE PLACELEOT LiESTIKG OK 
ISIUDY DAY. GET AI^TY SPECIAL 
IHSTRUCTIOKS OR IITFORI-iATION THEFuHi 



A.t the placement meeting you v/ill definitely learn the naiTie of the school to v/hich 
you have been assigned if that information has not yet been given you. You v/ill 
also leaini the identity of the Central Coordinator for that school^ the person to 
v/hom you should report at the school ;> and the date and time v/hen you should report. 
Those reports that must be completed by you during your Phase IV ejq)erienee v/ill be 
given to you at this meeting. 



[GET TO YOUR ASSIGIffiD SCHOOL OK 
Q jDATE AND AT THE TBiS SCHEDULED 

IREPORT TO THE PERSOH ASSIGIfflD. 
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iiany schools will require students in teacher prepai^ation to attend orientation 
sessions before being allovzed to work in the system or building. ATTEND any 
orientation sessions 5:.cheduled by the school in which j^ou v/ork. 

Ai-ransc to vuoct with your Center Coordinator and the other University personnel 
assigned to you at regular intervals. You mil be notified of the time and place 
of these meetings. 

Attend meetings called by your special methods instructors. 
Phase V (U credits) 
Introduct Ion 

This phase is designed to give you the kind of background that will make your 
transition from teacher-in-preparation to classroom teacher a smooth and pleasant 
one . 

In this phase you will write a letter of application, conduct yourself in an 
interview vjith a prospective employer;^ and participate in other activities 
associated with locating and obtaining a position. The Secondary Education 
Department and Ui© Placement Service will try to sell you as well as your i^ecord 
enables them to do so. 

Here^ tooj you will study Seedpacs to help you be a more knowledgeable faculty 
member cormunity member, and professional educator in general. You v7ill have 
the chance to participate in activities related to finance^ such as ta:c deterrfdna 
tion, salary schedule construction^ and materials purchase. 

You will be able to identify with the roles played by administrative personnel, 
school board members^) auxiliary personnel — such as counselors — and other persons 
working in education. 

You may take Phase V concuri^ently with Phase IV or in the quarter following Phase 
IV. VJhen you decide upon the quarter in which you wish to complete this require- 
ment . 

iREGISTER FOR PHASE V. COMPLETE FOPi-I X | 
|( white sheet in this booldLet) PRIOR TO 1 
iPICICIIfG UP CLASS CABDS } 



Keep in touch with the placement office^ 

Participate in an active position finding campaign. See us for help V7ith this. 
Meet all appointments as scheduled. 



ERIC 



FORM D 

Phase II Student Schedule Request Form 

1 . Name 



La s t Fir st Middl e 
2. Current Address__ Phone No. 



3. High school graduated from 



k. Kajor at UMD Minor 



5. College Classification Junior Senior 

IstQ 2ndQ 3rdQ IstQ 2ndQ BrdQ 

6. Completed Phase I ^Yes No - When? Current Overall GPA__ 



You are required to reserve blocks of time for classroom experience and for 
on-campus meetings. You must spend at least 6 hours a week in a school class- 
room throughout the quarter. The preferred mode is in two 3 ^o\xr blocks, but 
other arrangements are possible in special cases. You must allow adequate time 
for travel - especially back to UlviD in the morning or getting to the school 
early in the afternoon. Schools start generally at 8:00 and erd at 3:30. Some 
typical blocks you might plan for are M,W: 8-12 or 12-11., M^F: 8-12 or IZ-k^, 
W,F: 8-12 or 12'ky T,TH 8-12 or 12-l|.. 

I have arranged my schedule to do my off-campus experience as follows. 

TIIvlE MYS 
to on 



8. Do you have a car available?, (circle) yes no 

9. Can you give rides to other students? (circle) yes no 

10. I prefer to have my Phase II classroom experience in (place 1,2, and 3 before 
the geographic areas to indicate your preference.) 

^Eastern Duluth ^Flermantown, Proctor 



Central Duluth ^Sast Range 



Western Duluth Uest Range 



North Shore ^Cloquet, SskOj Carlton 

11, I prefer to have my off-campus experience in (circle one) 

Junior High School Senior High School 

12. Your on-campus activities must be scheduled into one of the following time 
periods. Check in the blank before the section you will attend. 

IvijW 11:30-12:30 ^T^Th 11:30-12:30 



J4,W 1:30- 2:30 , ^T>Th 1:30-2:30 



Q Attendance at Phase II group meetings is required. 

Revised Fall, 1973 
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Phase III Registration Information 



1« Name r ... . ■■■ . ..' '.• ' 

Last First Middle 

2 . Current Addres s Phone Nimber, 



3. High School Graduated From - . - . ' " • : ' ' - ' . ^ . ^.- ■ ' - - - " ' 

k. Iviajor at UMD ■■ .. -'/v- :Mino r " ; ' - ■ " - 

5. Quarter registered Phase I I ■ ' / ' -1 9 ' 

6. Quarter conipleted Bmse II " ' ' ■ • : ' 1 9 " '- ■ ' : ; 

STUDENTS IffiGISTERING FOE EffiVSB III MUST SELECT OME OF THE FOLLOIOTG SECTIONS . 
SMALL GROUP SPECIAL IffiTHDDS WORK/ MlCM ETC. WILL BE SCHEDULED 

DURING THESE TBIES, NOT All, PERIODS WILL EE USED, YOU SHOULD KEEP THEM 

■■;opEN; 

Indicate your preference for scheduled sessipns listed below. Place a 1 in 
front of your first choice, 2 in front of your second choice , etc. Place an 
NP in front of any section that is not possible for you to attend. 

Section . 

1. 8:30 - 10:20 M-F 

2. 10:30 - 12:20 M-F 

^3* 12:30 - 2:20 li-F 

k. 2:30- k:20 M-F 



FOKI X 



Phase V Se2d 3-^1 h en 



edits 



Senior or Special Students only 



Ilaine 



Last 



First 



Current Campus Address 



(notify us 



immediately of 
any chances) 



Telephone Cai'apus riorn'oer 
Current Homo Address 



Current Uacae Phone 

Status in Student 
Teaching or Phase IV 

Please check: Completed V/hen 



You must reserve one hour per week for scheduled seminars. Indicate your 
choice of times listed below by placing a 1 in front of your 1st choice and 
a 2 in front of your 2nd choice^ etc. and an NP if time is not possible. 



Taking Concurrently 



Li 12:30 



- 1:20 



W 2:30 - 3:20 



W i+:30 - 5:20 



Th 10:30 - 11:20 



Revised Fall, 1973 



TO: 



PHASE IV CLASSROOM SUPERVISORS 



FROM; Ul'.ffl STEP OFFICE 

SUBJECT: EVALUATION OF PHASE IV STUDENTS 

Enclosed you will find the following fonns along with instructions to "be 
used in the evaluation of Phase IV students: 

1 . FORivI A ( OPTIOI^ ) 

2. FOmi B (optioml) 

3. FOH-i c (REQUIRED) 
h. FORid D (2 copies) (REQUIRED) 

Forms A£J3 are to be used on a continuous basis in Phase IV. 
Additional copies of Foriiis A & B may be obtained from the UI-.iD Center 
Co-ordinator or from the STEP office at U1^5D. 

Form C is to be used tv;ice in the quarter vrith the last fom to be 
placed in the students credential file at Ui-iD. 

Form D is for the students* mark: "Pass" or "Wo Credit". 

This form also is to be used for any subjective cori'^iiients in evaluating 

the students' progress in Pliase IV. 

Forms C and D will be included in the students credential file. These 
completed forais are to be given to the Ui-'ID Center Co-ordinator for 
distribution to the appropriate personnel. 

Thank you for your co-operation, help and guidance in participating 
in Phase IV • 



Enclosures 
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Analysis and Evaluation of Work in the Phase IV Practicum 



Characteristics of Good Evaluation 

Let us look at some of the characteristics of good evaluation. 
Perhaps three of the more important are as follows: 

!• Evaluation is a continuous process which takes place during the experieiuces 
of a learner. It thus becomes a basig for the modification of one's behavior 
from day to day and v/eek to week. 

2» Evaluation is a cooperative process, one in which teachers and learners share. 
3. Evaluation is related to various goals and objectives of the learner. Since 
there are several different categories of goals and objectives, it is reasonable 
to expect that more than one kind of evaluative process may be called for. 
Implications for Phase IV Classroom Setting 

In setting forth the characteristics listed above, we have been inclicid 
to identify the word "learner" with the student in Phase IV. Likewise we 
tend to view as "teachers" the experienced people with v;hom Phase students work; 
namely, the cooperating teacher in the school; and the coordinator from the 
University. (However, in a very real sense, everyone involved in this joint 
undertaking is a learner — and this includes supervisory personnel, as well as 
pupils within the classroom). 

The follov/ing comments, are directed at Phase IV students: what may you expect, 
and what may we expect of you? We are inclined to make one very important 
assumption about you; namely, that your major goal is to attempt to put into 
practice the competencies v/hich you have achieved to a greater or lesser degree, 
up to this point in STEP. Can you assume too that one of "our" major goals 
is to assist yoti in these attempts, and to share genuinely in the process of 
determining how well you have succeeded? 

You have a right to expect that we shall visit, and visit with you, 
frequently. This effort on our part is in harmony with the idea that evaluation 
Y-rJ^r^' should be continuous. It also means that our "sampling" of your performance 
will have mo:re reliability than it would have if based on a visit or two. 



We anticipate that it will be very fruitful if some of these conversations 
include you, your ^'team-student*^ (if you have one) and your cooperating teache 

You may also expect from us some suggestions as to v/ays in v/hich you 
may conduct self-evaluation — and evaluation of your "team-studenf « As 
examples, four forms have "been devised, and are reproduced in the material 
v/hich follov/So Please give them attention, and folloiv instructions 
meticulously. The use of forms A and B is optional « Form C is to "be used 
cooperatively by you and your cooperating teacher- Form D is for the use 
of your cooparating teacher. As mentioned earlier, the use of Forms C and D 
is required » 

As to ur expectations, we anticipate that you v/ill do your best to 
help pupils set reasonable objectives for themselves; that you will draw 
upon your competency as a teacher to help them achieve these objectives; and 
that you will use effective means of ev'dluating and helping them to evaluate 
their performance. It is apparent that your role with respect to pupils runs 
closely parallel to the relationship which we shall attempt to establish 
with youo And there are some real challenges to all of us. 

A final v;ord. V/e expect feedback from you, with the conviction in our 
minds that such suggestions will be a very valuable source of improvement of 
STEP as we modify it continuously. 
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Instructions for use of rating form A, Phase IV: Interaction Analysis 
Introductio n: 

You v;ill observe the behavior of the "tean-student" over 5 minute 
intervals for a complete period of instruction. Familiarize j^ourself with 
the kinds of behavioz" listed at the top of the form, Ee sure you are 
clear in your mind as to the application of these labels to behaviors. 
You will obseiTve the teacher, identify each distinctive act that fits one 
of the ik categories^ and place a tally mark in the correct row and 
coluiTin for every observation of that bel:iavior you make in a particular 
5-minute interval. 
Use of the f ox^m 

1. Fill in student rated , class and date blanks. 

2, Observe the team-student for 5 minutes, tallying each behavior that you 
observe the student display in the correct cell, 

3- Upon completion of the 5 minute period; write a short (single word if possible) 
description of the activity of that period of time. Describe any unusual or 
dist inct ive event of that time period in the blank at the end of the row. 

^4-. Continue tr^, 3 until the period is over. 

5. Complete the items at the bottom of the form. 

6. Sign your name in the rater blank, 
Follow-Up 

The results of the observation and the implications^ of these results should 
be discussed with the team-student. Goals should include, as needed> increased 
student participation, better interpersonal communication, better acceptance 
and reinforcement, q,uestioning that engages the student in more reflective thinking. 

This is the tim.e when joint interpretations and inferences should be made 
and discussed, not during the observation period. 
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Kind of Acti^aty: 
Discus sion, deinon- 
stration, lecture, 
review^ etc. 



Explains or 
answers questions 



Gives directions 



Asks narrowj i.e- 
low order question 



ki 

IrJ 



Asks broad i.e . 
high order question 



Accepts student's 
idea 



Accepts a student 
"behavior 



Accepts an expression 
of evident feeling 
or value 



Rejects student ^s 
idea 



Re j act s student ' s 
behavior 



Rejects expressions 
of student feeling 
or value 



Praises studeni: 
performnce 



Critical of student 
performance 



Solicits questions 
from students 



Supports student to 
student talk 



Anything ujnusual, 
distinctive J etc. in 
either teachei-' 
behavior or inter- 
action betv-reen 
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Instructions for Use of — Ratine^ Form B; Phase IV 
Note: The use of this form is not requiredo However, it is strongly urged 

that the form, or some other anaiyl:ical device, be used in the evaluation 
of learning situations from time to time* There are several possibilities 
for its use: a University supervisor rating a situation where two 
Phase IV students are team- teaching; One "team student" rating another; 
a cooperating teacher rating his Phase IV student or students, for 
example* Another use would involve several observers making simultaneous 
ratings — and then comparing the ratings* This form is designed to help — 
not to overwhelm* Thus, v;hen it is used please ignore any parts of it 
which seem inappropriate* 

It is apparent that any observation may require the use of several 
sheets* These sheets are available in quantity in the STEP office. 
Column 1; Time of observation* 

In this column the observer records the exact time at which he begins 
making each observation* As he travels vertically down the colum he 
thus divides the entire period of his observation into a number of time- 
segments. As a suggestion » each segment should probably be not longer 
than 5 or 10 minutes. Ilowever, in some circumstances the segments could 
be longer— there is much flexibility to adjust to variations in the setti 
Column 2: Observed activities of teacher and pupils* 

This column can be a terse summary of what is going on, both on the part 
of teacher and pupils* (Examples: Teacher lecturing — political party 
system* About 1/3 of pupils appear inattentive. Others taking notes , 
Pupils working in small groups, teacher circulating, very noisy*) 
Nothing in the way of interpretation should be introduced in this space * 
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Columns and 5- Competencies of teacher 

Place H (high). li (laediuin)j or L (lov;) to indicate your Judgment as to the 
degree of competency shovm by the teacher. You may make use of one or more 
of the colunins during each time segment. Brief definitions of the various 
objectives are as follows; 

Cognitive . Knov/ledge, intellectual abilities and skills. 

PcrfomancG . Doinp; something, as contracted vrith simply knowing . 
This objective is contingent upon the cognitive objective, but the emphasis 
■is upon observable action: v/hat the teacher does in his attempts to teach. 
This concept is closely related to the "psychomotor domain", as defined by 
Armstrong and others. Sec Teacher's Handbook by Allen and Seifman p. 2lk. 

(Although the focus of this evaluation is on the teacher, the ultimate 
test does not consist of the impression on people V7ho observe, nor self- 
evaluation. Instead) it is vyhat pupils learn that really matter: the 
consequences of your attempts to teach. What evidence is there that learning 
is occurring? It is acknowledged that an answer to this question may not be 
immediately apparent; and that further testing and evaluation of pupils will 
be of great significance.) 

Affective and Interpersonal . These objectives have to do v;ith the 
emotional growth of pupils. Sometimes they can be observed by the extent to 
which the subject matter deals with eraotions, feelings, huiaan relationships, 
attitudes, etc. Sometimes they are reflected in the emotional tone of the 
classroom: the warmthj acceptance, or trust V7hich is sensed in the teacher- 
pupil and pupil-pupil interaction. The major goal is for each pupil to grow 
in feelings of self-v/orth. Look for evidence that pupils are respectedj 
regardless of ability, appearance, cultural differences, economic status, or 
sexj and that the teacher is concerned about pupils* self -concept . 




See ICrathv^ohl, et.al., Taxonom^y of Educational Ob^jectiveS a pp. U5 ff. 
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Column 6: Disruptive or supportive circumstances* 

Things can happen, and do happen, during a class period which are 
disruptive: fire drills, public address announcements, etc. An 
impending homecoming celebration can affect the feeling tone of a class. 
These are but a fev/ examples of internal and external influences which 
may have a substantial bearing on v/hether an attempted learning activity 
succeeds or not. 

Describe by a word or two in the columno Explain in notes if necessaryo 

Column 7: Overall effectiveness- 
Use H (High), M (Medium), or L (Low), summarizing your judgment of 
effectiveness of teaching-learning situation in each time segment • 

Notes at bottom of sheet. 

Use this space to amplify anything which you have entered on the rest 
of the form, using footnotes to link ideas together • This space may 
also be used to explain the entire setting more fully, and to bring 
in ideas which are not covered in the column headingso For example, 
you might want to refer to some principles of learning v;hich the teacher 
is using, to suggest different strategies of teaching which he might have 
used, etCo 

It would be easy to extend the notes by adding extra sheets of 
paper. 
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IHSTHJCTIONS FOR USIHCt FORIJ C 

This evaluation instruK\ent is designed to assist each candidate to qtou pi-'Ofess- 
ionally during Phase lY. The instrument is to "be used "by each candidate tv/ice 
during the quarter for self-evaluation as well as by others who are working 
closely with him. This should provide a direction for further effort required to 
become a "better professional teacher. 

Each student should evaluate himself ^ using the form, at approximately the 
end of the sixth week of the practicum experience. He should examine the form 
to determine areas of improvement needed and v/ork on these • At the end of the 
quarter he shouD.d evaluate himself again. A coBiparison of the tv/o completed 
forms should be made to determine the progress or lack of progress that has been 
demonstrated. 

If other student(s) have been assigned to the team^ each one should fill 
out the form for every other student. These should serve as a basis for an 
evaluation discussion by the team. 

Each student should request the public school cooperating teacher to also 
fill out the form at approximately the same time as the student does. The student 
form and the cooperating teacher form should be compared and discussed at the 
end of the sixth week and again at the end of the quarter. Upon the basis of 
there two completed forms ^ at the end of the sixth week and again at the end of 
the quarter^ each student should have some indication of his status and growth. 
U se of th e Form 

1. Fill in the name of the rated student after STUDENT ^ your name after 
RATER, the name of the class for v/hich the student's performance is 
rated and the date* 

2. For each item in each category., place a check in the appropriate column. 
If you wish to^ in place of a check, write a short comment in the space 
to indicate your judgment of the development of the particular competency. 

The fom completed loy the supervising teacher at the end of the quarter also 
becomes a part of the students credential file and therefore a copy is given to 
the \M) Center Coordinator at the end of "ihe students term in the school. 



SSEDFAC PH III-9 
"InGtucticnal Variables to 
ConDic:3r in Planning" 

INTHQDUCTIOrJ 

Many variables enter into the instructional process. Seme of these are related 
to the learner, some to th^ environment, come to the materials to be learned and 
some to the teacher. Factors, such as prior learnings, learning styles, interests^ 
special aptitudes, intellectual development, personality traits, teaching styles and 
characteristics of the material being learned are among those affecting progress 
toward goals. You studied many of these topics in Phase II, In this unit you will 
review these variables and their effect on learning. 

OBJECT IVES 

Upon comoletion of this SEEDPAC, you should be able to: 

-Pxstinguish betx^'een general factor and mtiltiple factor theories of intellig.cnce 
-Distinguish among types of intelligence tests and describe purposes of each 
-Describe rela bionships betx^een IQ and achievement, IS and creativity, etc, 
-Describe arguments for and against acceptance of intelligence testing 
-Describe uses and characteristics of standardized tests 

-Identify or describe cominonly used standard -scores used to report test results 
-Describe or identify nornal curve, measures of central tendency, measures of ^ 
variability 

Describe the role of attitudes and values in learning, both as input variables and 
outcomes 

-Identify the fac^orz and values of each factor in the 3 dimensional Guilford model 
of the Intellect 

-Interpret standardized test results using commonly used standardized test sc!ores 

1. In what ways is it dangerous to avoid having people face their limitations? 

2. Kow do you help students set realistic aspirations? 

3. What cautions should be observed in internreting standardized test scores? 
U. In what ways are values a subject of, a motivation of and a consequence of 

instruction? 

5. Wiat is the difference between intelligence and a measurement of intelligence? 

6. Contrast the viewpoints of the following about . the nature of intelligence 

Spearman 
Guilford 
Thur stone 

?• What are the advantages and disadvantages of (a) individual testing? (b) group 
testing of intelligence? 

8, Compare the testing of creativity and the testing of a gerBral learning ability 
with respect to: 

a, standardization 

b, length of time in use 

c, longitudinal data available 

9. What has come of attempts to develop "culture free" tests of academic ability? 

LE/IHNING ACTIVITIES ( -^-is basic, ^w;fis supplementary) 

A. Toke the PROTEST for this SEEDPaC in the STEP office if you wish. 

B. HEAD 

•Jfl. Biehler, Psycholog;^ Applied to Teaching. Chap^^er 12 

-«-2. This entire SEEDPAC, including the special methods sheets and the reprint 
package - "The Intelligent Man»s Guide to Intelligence 
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^^3- Allen, etdl. The Teacher' s Handbook, Section 7,h, 7.$, 1.9, 7.19, 2.14,2.? 
•iHfia. Garrison md MciSoon, Educ'TtioruTT^P sycholop;?/ , Chaoters li, 7 ^nd 1^ 
Ausubsl, School Learni ng, n. 201-216- cbaofcers 8, 9, 12 and 15 

OR 

deCecco^ Psyc hology of Learni ng .md Instruction . Chanters 3j it, 5 and 15 
4Bi6. Glock^ Guiding Learning . ^'Intelligence! T^b^l^odel/' Guilford. 

"Motivation Reconsidered , the Concept of Comoetenc 
"i^'^l . Charles, Educational Psychology . Chaoter 3 

C. PARTICIPATE (required) 

In the small groun activities scheduled for this SEEDPAC, -both general and in 
the special methods area. At least one session will be devoted to the use of 
standardized tests and the interpretation of various typej of test scores. You 
will -^Iso have an onoortunity to take "An Intelligence Test for College 
Sophomores", This vjill help you to understand how intelligence tests are 
noiv.ej and how individual IQ scores are determined, 

D. WRITE (RgCj Uired ) 

A short paper in which ycu consider the Guilford model of the structure of 
intellect in terms of its relevance for instructional planning. Select two 
or three cells in the model and describe your conceptualization of them. 

E. VIEVJ 

films as scheduled (see the STEP bulletin board) in a small groun meeting. 
''Walk Away in the R-jin" will be one such film. 

EViiLUATlON 

It's "check-up time agaiiil 

A multiple-choice test will be given covering theobjectives of this SEEDPAC 
Some of the test questions will be taken from the following: 

List the five ty|')es of intellectual operatij)^ns described by J, P. Guilford, and commen 
on how awareness of these might be of value to a teacher. 

Give a one or two sentence summary uf the view of J.McV. Hunt and the view of Arthur 
Jensen regarding the relative influence of heredity and environment of intelligence. 

Jerome Bruner has proposed a throe-stage describtion of intellectual development. 
List the three stages in order, and briefly describe the kind of thinking found at 
each. 

General abilities or s"oecial aptitudes have been used to grouo children for instruc- 
tional purposes for many years. Some criteria used have been IQ, reading level and 
past . achievement. Give the advantages and disadV':jntages of this nractice. 

The Stanford. -Binet as an age-level s cale. When the test is administered, the tester 
e?;tablishes a basal age ;md a ce ili ng ige . The scores are reported 9s deviation IQ' 
Give the meaning of each of those terms. 

Studies have found that IQ is generally a good predictor of academic performance. 
How would you expect the relationship between IQ .md performance to change as one 
moves to successively higher levels of behaviov-il outcomes? Why? 

Two students, age twelve and fifteen, are found to have the same mental -^ge on an IQ 
test/ In what other ways may the students differ that would have implications for 
school learning? 
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Wbat skills or kiiOT-jledges acquired by the student outside the school transfer to 
school learning situations? 

Evidence has been presented to the effect that teachers are unable to assess 
student personality variables^ their liking for school, their popularity and fiocial 
characteristics on the part of the teacher lead to improved student learning? 



Have you thought about the INQUIRIES? 



GUILFORD MODEL OF THE STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT 



The interaction between operations, content and oroducts yields a total of 120 
distinct intellectual factors. The categories are hierarchically arranged with 
the cojnmon low at the intersection of the three axises as they are usually 
oriented in three dimensional representation. Units are the lowest order 
products, cognition the lowest order operation and figural the lowest order 
content. Notice the similarity to other classifications developed by Bloom, 
Bruner, Piaget and others, Thj s model synthesizes all these into an interactive 
model. 




Definition s -2- SEiiLR.C rh Iil-- 

The major concepts are labeled in Figo 1- We shall begin v;ith the kinds of 
operations and end with the kinds of products, also defining the parameters themselvp 

Operations : Major kinds of intellectuals activities or processes; things that the 
organism does with the rav; materials of information. 

Cop;nition : Discovery, awareness, rediscovery, or recognition of information in 
various forms, comprehension of understandingo 

Memory : Retention of information in any form* 

Divergent production : Generation of information from given information, where 

the emphasis upon achieving unique or conventionally 
accepted or best outcomep 

Evaluation : Reaching decisions or making judgments concerning the goodness 

(correctness, suitability, adequacy, desirability) of information 
in terms of criteria of identity, consistency, and goal satisf actio 

Content : General varieties of information 

Fi^ural content ; Information in concrete form, as perceived or as recalled in 

the form of images. The term "figural" implies some degree 
of organization of stnicturingo 

Symbolic conte nt : Information in the form of signs, having no significance in 

and of themselves, such as letters, numbers, musical 
notations, etCo 

Semantic content: Information in the form of meanings to which words commonly 

become attached > hence most notable in verbal thinking; 
involved in doing verbal tests, where the things signified 
by vrords must be knovm« 

Behavioral content : Information, e?=sentially non-verbal, involved in human 

interactions, v;here awareness of the attitudes, needs, 
desires, intentions, thoughts, etc*, of (b-ther persons and 
of ourselves is important «> 

Product s: Results from the organism's processing of informationo 

Units : Relatively segregated or circumscribed items of information having 
thing" character « 

Classes : Aggregates of items of information grouped because of their common 
properties o 

Relations : Recognized connections betv;een units of information based upon 
variables that apply to themo 

Sysj;ems: Organized or structured aggregates of items of information, complexes 
of interacting parts » 

Transformations : Chagges in existing or known information or in its use, as in 

Production 

Implications : Extrapolitions of information, in the form of expectancies, 
predictions, antr^cedants, and consequents « 



Sr;]!;D?AC Ri II-5 
"Cognitive -field Learnir.,^ 
Theories'* 



IPTPODUCTXON 

Bruner is gere.rally ccnsidei^ed to be the chief exponent of cognitive-field 

approaches to describing learning. Others who are essentially non-behaviorist in 

their ir.tcrprctations are Hunt, Bigge^ Lewin. Suctoan, and C-'^.rl Kogers. Although n 

some of tliese people are primarily concerned with perr^onal development rather than 

learning as such, their views affect how they interpret learning. liany of these 

psychologists- as well as most of the current critics of education, Neill, Holt, 

Postman. Fj-f-derburg, etc. who are primarily philosophical in their apprcach- 

have been influenced by the early work of John Dewey. You luight read what he had 

to say about learning at the turn of the century and compare it with Bvuner's 

writings. Piaget has described what he feels to be essential differences betv/een 

learning and intellectual development and his ideas have been well interpreted 

in this country by Hans Furth. 

Piaget has also v/ritten extensively on special areas of developir.ent . His ideas 
about learning are best set forth in Science of Education and Psychol oav of the 
Child > 

Probably the most careful theoretical presentation of the cognitive view of 
learning has been mde by David Ausubel. His two books Educational Ps?/cholo^y , 
A Cognitive View, and School Learning -are quite difficult readings but once 
metered they give a systematic, empirically based approach to school learning* 

Discovery and inquiry techniques for the classroom are based on cognitive field 
principles. In this unit, you will have an opportunity to do some initial 
exploration of these methods. 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this SESDPAC, you should be able to: 

Distinguish statements identified with cognitive -field theory from those 

representative of the associationl»st view 
Identify or describe the experimental results that led to a formation of c-f 

theories 

^Describe Bruner* s views on the importance of structure in learning a disciiDline. 

Identify or describe the techniques Bruner and others advocate for encouraging 

discovery. 

^Construct argUTiients for and against the discovery approach to learning. 

Distinguish betv^een conceptual styles of learners. 

Distinguish proponents of c-f theory from other psychologists. 

^Distinguish ideas of reality held by field theorists from others. 

Describe the three key concepts of field theory as proposed by Lev/in. 

Describe the role of insight in c-f theory. 

Identify or describe procedures that will result in maximur/i transfer of learning. 

ENQUIRIES 

How does intuitive thinking differ from analytical thinking? 
VJhat kinds of ideas seem to be liOst suitable for "learning by discovery?" 
VJliat are the advantages and disadvantages of v;ell organised expository 
teaching? 

Hov; do learner styles affect their responses to different teaching procedures? 
What is insight? 

VJhat techniques can be used to enable students to engage in discovery? 



1. 
2. 
3. 




6. 



7« Hou can teachers us3 cognitive dissonazico theory to help students arrive at 

higher level thinking processes? 
8. \fliat are the advantages and disadvantages of discovery learning? 
9- How does one go about assuring that mximum transfer from school learning to 

real tasks v/ill take i^lace? 

10. VJliat are advance organisers? llovi do they differ from previews. 

11. V^Tiat is readiness for learning? 

12- What different kinds of transfer are there? 

13* Hovr does psychological lueaningfulness differ from logical lueaningf ulness? 
Ik. VJhat is meant by "learning how to learn?" 

15- How do Blgge's, Bruner's and v/allas' recoimnendaticns for discovery teaching 
differ? 

LEARITirre ACTIVITIES 

A. Toke the FITTEST for this SEEDPAC in the STSP Office if you wish. It 
will help you direct your study. 

B. PvZ^D 

•'^•1. Tliis entire SEEDPAC and Reprint Package Phll-?^ available in the 
STSP Office 

-''-2. Allen, et al.^ The Toachers fe ndbook. Sections 3.2, 3-3 

Bichler, Psychology ApUj.ed to Tr achin/^ . p 179-20^+; p 253-276; 
Chapter l^!-. 

■'^h. Tne two reprints ^'The Act of Discovery/' and "Education as a Social 
Invention," both by Bruner. These can be found either in the 
Reserve room or in the STEP Office. 
-'^5. Ausubel, School Learning , p. 136-172; p. hTQ-^kh. 
•5^6. Bigge, Lcarnin;^ Theories For Teachers . Chapters 738. 
-''■*7* Bruner, Process of Education . 

(an early appeal for emphasis on problem solving and learning how 
to learn as major goals of instruction.) 
'^"^8. Shulman, Keislar. Learninr?: by Discovery . 

(A report of a conference that included Bruner, Cronbach, Davis, 
Gagne', Glaser, Kagan and others - very objective) 
Silberman, The P sychol or^-y of Open Teachin/y and Learnin /y. 
(a "handbook*' for iinplem^^nting inquiry and discovery approaches 
A really long "Seodpac" on this topic! ) 
-''-'•'10. Bug3lski:> The pgyc -i olOf^y cf Learning; Applied to Teaching , p. 211- 
228. 

(a behaviorist vievz of cognition) 
•x-x-ll. Articles on the use of inquiry or discovery techniques in journals 
in your major area such as The gnp;lish Teacher ^, The Mathematics 
Teacher, etc. 

^'---12 • Selr.ctions from the collections of readings you have previously 
been introduced to by Hynnn, Yamamoto, deCecco, Hoover, etc. 

-''--13. deCecco, The Psychology of Learnin^^ and Instruction , p. 463-^77 
(compare with 1/5 above) 

C PARTICIPATE in the small group seminars relo/ced to thi3 topic. Attendance 
at one of these is required. See the STEP board for the time and place. 

D. OBSERTHi! the teacher in the classroom. 

How does he use discovery or inquiry techniques? V/hat opportunity for 
Problem solving or creative effort is provided? 



2. IKT2MCT with the students you are assisned to. (Raguired) Try soue 
inquiry things v;ith individuals or snail groups. Does "to?noedoinf^'" 
v;ork? Do they enjoy vjorking v/ith ^'problem" situations? Find a gane 
that lias a learning outcome related to their school tasks and try it 
v/ith a fev;. 

F. ATTil-IID the larger group session scheduled for this SE3DFAC, See the STEP 
board. 

G. ypiIT^ the following paper. Required 

A reaction to your classrooni experience in v/hich you doscvibo 3^our 
impressions of discovery or inquiry learning as you observe it 
vmerever possible. 

Incorporate your experience in D and E above. Be sure you include 
descriptions of (belovr) 



1) on interest arousing strategy employed by the teacher 

2) your use of an "inquiry" technique with students you worked with 

3) the learning principles used by the teacher in a half hour of instruction 
with specific descriptions to clarify your judgment 

h) at least one instance vzhere you or the observed teacher effectively used 
discovery or inquiry techniques as described by Br.uner, Bigge or some other 
advocate 

5) a specific learning problem observed in a student; how you or the teacher 
dealt vzith it and an evaluation of the results 

6) how your personal "theory of learning" now stands as a result of your study 
and e:cperience 

H. DO at least one of the following 

1. - V/rite an advance organiser for a ciiapter in one of the textbooks 

you are using in one of ycur UI'D classes. 

2. Piead one of the books on the Phase I reading lists and react to it. 

3. Get into a conversation with one of the teachers you are acquainted 
with in the school you work in about the relative merits of discover^ 
or iuquiry teaching and "shov; en, tell en" teaching. 

EVALUAT ION! 

Have you achieved the OBJECTIVES? 

Have you given adequate thought to the INQUIRIES? 

If you are ready to take the written test, go to the STEP Office and make 
arrangements. Be sure you have your written material in hand. The v/ritten 
questions will b- taken from those below. Remember that the oral interview will 
include SEEDPAC h and SEEDPAC 5- The empliasis will be on a comparison of the 
two vie\>rpoints and a pragmatic selection of the best elements of each. You 
should be able to point out the goals for which different ideas from one or the 
other seem most applicable. A short book that puts forth a learning description 
that incorporates some of the best ideas of Piaget, Bruncr, Skinner, and others 
is Learniivj, An Int roduction , by Ivathle en. 0* Connor. If you didn't start^it in 
SEEDPAC 2 as r.uggestod, now \.'ould be a good time to read it and put the ideas 
from SEEDPACS 1,-,^+ & 5 together. 



1« According to Kagan, learners differ in their conceptual styles. Explain how 
the opposites below are different. ;fnat could a teacher do to help each of 
the k typ(r,3 overcoiise difficulties he v:ould likely have in le?.rr.ing? 

!• reflective v, impulsive 

2. the:.r.atic v. analytic 

2. Discovery learning has been variously described by Bigge, Eruner & Wallas. 
Select one of these and outline the steps in which discovery takes place or 
the proc3dures suggested for teachers so students wi3.1 be mora likely to 
engage in discovery. 

3« Bruner has eriphasized the importance of transfer of learnir.-g in his writing. 
D3scril:e Bruner* s interpretation of transfer and structure of a knowledge 
systen. Why does he think discovery teaching facilitates transfer? Kow 
does the teacher you work v7ith encourage transfer of learning? 

k. Insight learning is often called the "aha phenomenon:". Ivhat do you think 
accounts for the sudden understanding called insight? V/hat is the Gestalt 
interpretation of insight? 

5. React to this statement: "Any subject can be taught effectively in some 

intellectually honest form to any child at -any stage of development." (Bruner. 

6- What are the basic ideas of Lewin*s concept of "life space?" How can 
understanding of this concept help teachers understand student behavior? 

7- AusuV-el stresses the importance of distinguishing betv/een the rote-meaningful 
and the expository-discovery dimensions of learning. Describe this position- 

8. Cognitive or field theories of learning have been advanced by Piaget, Lewin, 
Bruner^ Coombs and Snygg^ Tolman^ Ausubel and others* Select two of these. 
Hov7 are they alike? different? What instructional goals can best be met 
using the ideas of these people? 

9. Elaborate on the concept of "transfer" of learning. What different views 
exist as to how transfer takes place? \\hat kinds of transfer are there? Of 
what importance is this to teachers? 

10. State at lea>jt h advantagec and disadvantages of discovery techniques - 

11. Describe how cognitive psychologist .-3 rely on observed behavior for their 
ideas. Specifically describe one case you became acquainted V7ith in your 
reading. 



IrTTBODUCTIOH; 



SI3EDPAC Hi 1-2 
"Whjr Teach?" 



In this instructional unit.-, you will engage in activities that v/ill allow you to 
evalLiate your desire to bccoue a teacher and your interest in pursuing a profes- 
sional training programs leading to certification as a teacher. You will spend 
time in a secondary- school classroora^ where you 4/ill look for particular occur- 
rences. You v;ill interview various people who are involved in education. You 
will obtain inforiintion about teaching as a profession; V7hat kind of teachers 
are needed, v^hich content areas have an oversupply; etc. 

COITTEKT : 

1. What teachers do. 

2. How teachers are paid. 

3- VJhat the job inarket for teachers looks like. 

h. 'Jhat the job rriarket for teachers is likely to look like vzhen you graduate. 
5- Uhat goes on in schools. 

IHC^UIEIES : 

1. Teachers in what subject areas will find it easiest to get good jobs next 
year? 

2, Teachers in v/hat subject areas v/ill find it easiest to get good jobs three 
years froixi nov?? 

3* Are there any related occupations that training to become a teacher will 
qualify you for? 

• Uc What are considered to be the advantages and disadvantages of teaching:, by 

a) teachers? 

b) parents? 

c) school officials? 

d) businessmen? 

5- 'Jhat do teachers do in school? 

OBJiaCTIVJilS : 

Upon completion of this unit you X7ill be able tot 
1* Describe 

a) 2 kinds of student behavior to^'/ard teachers and 2 kinds of student 
behavior towai^d other students. 

b) 3 kinds of teacher behavior tov/ard students. 

c) 3 inanageiaent duties of a teacher. 

d) 3 instructional materials used by a teacher. 

e) 3 responsibilities of a school official (administrator or school board 
member. ) 

2. Identify 

a) the subject area is which teachers were in greatest supply last year. 

b) the subject area in vrhich teachers were in shortest supply last year. 

3. Describe 

a) the trend in the supply of and demand for teachers in your subject area 
over the last 5 years- 

b) the best estimate of the need for teachers in your subject area 3 years 
from now. 
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• ' k. Describe 

a) the advantages and dif^advantages of teaching as a career. 
'^') the advantages and disadvantages of another career you select as £. 
roc ond or -i 1 1 •? r nr- 1 c c?.?:*3 or . 

5* Describo 

your reC'..son'j for ^;cntir;g to be a teacher^ including the coutributions you 
fee.i you cavi inaka to students; society; and yourself. 

Ii BARi-TII-G AC TTVITIlilC; : indicates a required activity) 

A. RliAD 

-•'•1 . this entire S^SDDFAC 

^ • 'i'^c ohiiKc A.::. A^Car eer , Careers in gd ueation and Tecc hlnG. Opt>ori>unities_ 
Por_Yqu. 

"^3. several articles in such sources as 2ilqda^-j_^ Ari3ri<^cri Teacher, 

I-_annesota Teacher, IJinnesota Jouriml^of /tducatiori; Fjii Delta I^app an a nd 
•siriiilar journals that deal with the roles of "a "teache/j salaries, 
v:crl:inG conditions; job opporbunities, supply and derv-aid trendS; etc. 
Good recent sources for plcicement infox^ination are the Bureau of Labor 
:r.iblications. UHOI; publications lll'ce Dipicst of Edu cational Statistics , 
I^oj^ctions^jpx^ etc.;, the New Yo rk Tljne Sj 

Fortune and ncvslctteis of various kinds. See the E ducation Index and 
t h? readers Guid e to Pa ricdi on^Jjitc ^^^tlil^. • 

'>h. anything on tc-^ching as a career VopA\ you can find. Refer to the Phi~i 
reading list:> the Secor.d Edition Bookstore, etc. 

B. DO 

■''•1. the clacsroon observation exj^erience of fifteen hours during the time 

scheduled for you. See the STEP board for your assignrient. 
Iraportant Suggestions: 

a. Reiiieiuber tlia.t your laain objective during this 15 hours of observation 
is to noto teacher-pupil s.nd pupil -pupil interaction. 

b. Be dt the schoo?. o n ti me and within the designated period of time. ■ 
See the STEP Phase I bulletin board for your school assignment. If 
you encounter any probleras^ get in touch with the coordinator for 
tho.t school listed on the assignment sheet. 

c. Report to the person in the school who is listed on the asrignment 
sheet before going to any departnient or teacher. 

d. Conduct yourself in dr^ess and n ianner becoming a guest and potential 
teacher. Schools my refu.^e to admit you if you are not nea*t and 
v:ell groomed. 

e. Wear the naiTie tag furnished by the STLT Office at all times in the 
school. 

f. Dd not write e.s you observe. Cocunit your observations to meriiory and 
write your report later. 

P.. either of the following; 
a. Interview a teacher^ a school official^ and janitor or rjarent of a 
teenager in soliool. Some cnxes^ti.ons you might ask are: 

?o nost teachers earn their pay? VJliy or wlij'- not? 

WciO should cbcose the topics for dir>cussion in a teachers classrooiD? 
Shoiild teachers tell kids about sex? V/hy or wliy not? 
l'/;iat are good reasonrv for dismissing a teacher? 
What is the best thing about a teaching '."sareer? the worst? 
Is more or less discipline needed in junior and senior high school? 
O , VThy or why not? 
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Choose a fe^^ questions from the above listo Con't ask one person 
all of themo It might be a good idea to pick two questions and 
ask three different kinds of people these t'.^Oo 

bo Fretend you are not going to be a teacher« Choose another profession 
and try to conv-fncQ yourself that you should enter this other profes- 

r? c jft o 

Co RITE 

lo a x'ritten report of your observatioHo FoUov/ the schedule and ans>>^er 
some of the questions on itc 

2o /v paper entitled ' hy I think I v/ill be a good teachero * 

Include attributes of your personality, your beliefs, your values, 
your emotional makeup or any other factors you think will make a 
difference o Include those things about yourself that will make 
teaching difficult for you^ 

3o /•, short paper based on Bo P.o a or B. 2o b. • 



If you CO NO T plan to continue in teacher education, go to the STEP office and be 
assigned a faculty interviewero Turn in- all written work at this timeo Mal^e an 
appointment with your interviewero /ppear on time for the interviewo 



If you EO plan to continue in teacher education, go to the ' TEP Office 

lo Go to the ;':;TEP office and turn in your written ^'orko You will be assigned 
an interviewero Make an appointment with the interviewero Keep the 
appointment « 

2o Obtain forms for admission to .--TEP from the 5TEP officeo Complete these 
and hand them in immediately « 

3e If you still have not passed the speech and Kantoux or X-Ray requirements, 
^° ^° £[2L" admission requirements must be met before you can be en- 

rolled in Phase II « 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATION FORM 



PhI-2 



ITame Date 



School in T/liich you observed 

Urite as concise a statement as possTolc to ansvjer sone of the followinc questions. 
For each day or block of time indicate the classes observed; 

Suggestion: Do KOT take notes v^hile observing • Observe 
carefully. Write each day's report at the end of day. Trust your memory. 

A* First Day or First Five-ilour Block of Time 

1. Describe the mnner in v/hich the students entered the classroom and todc 
their seats. 

2. Describe any specific kinds of student behavior that are displayed in an 
atteiupt to gain peer attention or teacher approval. 

3. What percentage of the students participated in any class discussion? 
h. iIov7 does the teacher shoi/ enthusiasii) for on-going activities? 

5. Describe the work or study habits displayed by individual students. 

6- Kow did the teacher begin the lesson? 

7. Describe beliavior of students vihen they were permitted to begin their 
specific projects. 

G. Describe the variety of activities that took place during the class period. 
9. List all of the clerical tasks you observe the teacher(s) perfprming. 

li. Second Day or Second Five -Hour Block of Time 

1. Describe the tj^pes of student responses to teacher questions and statements. 

2. Describe any tendency on the part of some students to dominate the discussion 

3. Describe any irrelevant activities engaged in by the students--e .g- ;> teasing. 
k. Describe the nature and extent of the interest displayed by the students in 

the subject. 

5« Describe any special co-operative or non-co-operative acts on the part of the 
students . 

6. Note the beliavior of students V7hen the teacher is demonstrating a skill- 
Eo\-J did such behavior affect their questions later in the period? 

7- note any intrinsic and extrinsic revrards utilized by the teacher to motivate 
the students to learn the subject. 

8- Note and describe the techniques used by the teacher to draw students into 
the crass discussion. 

9. Describe v/ays in which the teacher's attitude and behavior had a positive 
influence on the students. 

10. Describe the ways in \7hich the teacher encouraged students to stay on 
schedule in order to finish on time. 

11. VJere the majority of the students able to complete the day's work and do so 
v/ithin the allotted ti:ae? 

C. Third Day or Third Five -Hour Block of Time 

1. I'Jhat types of questions > if any;y did the students ask? 

2. Did you note any students with physical handicaps? How did the teacher help 
students compensate for their handicaps? 

3. Describe the v;ays in which the teacher maintains liarmonious and ".constructive 
V7ork in several sr.nll groups at the same time. 

h. Describe the v^ays the teacher v/orked v^ith individual students. 
5- Describe the general grooming of the students. 

6. Describe the attitudes displayed by the students. 

7. V7hat use did the teacher make of visual aidsj chalkboards, charts^ slides, 
filmstrips; motion pictures, programmed learnings and the like? 

3, Hote the ways the teacher encourages the students to develop good habits of 
work. 
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How did the teacher reviev; previous project wrlc for transfer to this 
day's activity? 

Were students with special abilities in the subject used to advantage to 
help teach other students? 



APPENDIX A 



Materials pertaining to STEP 

- A "systems" presentation of the program 

Phase I, a sample SEEDPAC 

(SEEDPAC = SEcondary EDucation PACket) 

Phase II, "Handbook for Students", and 

A sample SEEDPAC 

Phase III, a sample SEEDPAC 

- - - Phase IV, an "evaluation package" 
used cooperatively by students, 
cooperating teachers, and 
university coordinators 

Phase V, a sample SEEDPAC 

« - Human relations components, a sample SEEDPAC 
Dinig education, a sample SEEDPAC 
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Who Am I? 



PHASE I 2 CREDITS 
ORIENTATION 

Observing Classrooms 
Looking At Teaching 
As A Career 

Can I Be A Teache.? 



INTO THE PROFESSION 



CERTIFICATION AS A 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 



4 



No 



Still 
A 



Do I 

Want To Be 
Teacher? 
Yes 



Application and Admission to 
STEP 



PHASE II 7 CREDITS 
CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 

Studying Adolescents 
Learning About Learning 
Improving Human Relations Skills 
Beginning To Put Theory Into 
Practice In Classrooms 



Teacher aide 



Tutoring 



PHASE V 4 CREDITS 
CLOSURE EXPERIENCES 

Finding A Job 
Certification Requirements 
Schooi Law For the Teacher 
Teacher Relations 
with students 
with other teachers 
with the community, etc. 

Controversial Issues 
Exploring Special Interests 
Professional Organizations 



4 



No 



Still Interested? 
Yes 



PHASE m 7 CREDITS 
TEACHING LABORATORY 

Developing Teaching Competencies 
Planning Selecting Materials 

Classroom Skills Strategies 
Using Media Evaluation 
Interpersonal Relations 
Drug Education 
Microteaching 
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PHASE IV 10 CREDITS 
PRACTICUM 

Putting Skills To Work In The Classroom 
Teaching Planning 
Self Evaluation 
Team Efforts 
Using Subject Matter Competency 
Practicing Good Human Relations 



Ready to 
Take Charge? 



4 



"T 

No 



Yes 



Yes 



Want to 
Take Charge? 



No 



REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 



Piease send more information about STEP to: 
NAME 



(Please Print or lype) 



ADDRESS . 




CITY STATE ZIP 



am: A school administrator □ A secondary teacher □ A student □ 



FEATURES 



EARLY EhlFRY Begin Phase I as early as the second quarter of the Sophomore year. 

INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED The student's program will be designed to meet his personal needs and goals. 

PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION Small group instruction and independent study will be emphasized, 

COMPETENCY BASED Progress through the program will be dependent upon acquiring the needed competencies 

and not upon the accumulation of credit hours. 

HUMAN RELATIONS COMPONENT The human relations component is designed to meet the new Minnesota 

certification requirements. 

PERFORMANCE MONITORED ....The student's performance will be continually monitored by the student himself 

and by his advisory committee. 



Place 
Stamp 
Here 



STEP Director 

Department of Secondary Education 
University of Mfnnesota, Duluth 
Duluth, Minnesota 55812 



EVALUATION FORM C: Phase IV Eracticum 
Name ot Student lieir^g Bated 

Naine of Eater 

School Class Iteite 

L - Below de faired standards 
M - Satisfactory 
H - Outstanding 
KA - Wot apply at this time 

INTERPERSONAL L M H N/A Comments 



1. Works effectively as 
part of an educational 
team. 



2* Established a state of 
rapport with pupils. 

3* Understands the 

contributions and life- 
styles of the various 
social 5 cultural^ and 
economic groups in our 
society ♦ 

Recognizes and deals 
with dehumanizing 
"biases, discrimination, 
and -pre.iudices, 



5- Creates learning 
environments which 
contribute to the self- 
esteem of all persons 
and to positive inter- 
•Dersonal relations. 



6. Respects human 

diversity and personal 
rights. 

INSTRUCTION " 



Demonstrates masteiy of 
the loiowledge and skills 
in his field. 




Btiploys a variety of 
instmactional 
strategies > • 



Individualizes 



part of an educational 
team* 



2. Established a state of 
rapport vrith pupils « 



3. Understands the 

contributions and life- 
styles of the various 
social, culturalj and 
economic groups in our 
society, 



4. Recognizes and deals 
with deh\3inanizing 
biases, discrimination, 
and prejudices > 



5* Creates learning 
environments "which 
contribute to the self- 
esteem of all persons 
and to positive inter- 
•Dersonal relations. 



Respects human 
diversity and personal 
rights, 



INSTRUCTION 



1. Demonstrates mastery of 
the knowledge and skills 
in his field. 



2. Entploys a variety of 
inst3?uctional 
strategies, 

3* Individualizes 
instznaction. 



h. Utilizes instructional 
materials and resources 



5. Organizes instruction 
around goals and 
ob.jectives* 

EVALUATION . 



1- l^intains classroom" 

interaction and modifies 
plans on basis of 

feedback. 



2. Uses a variety of 
evaluative means 
including non-paper-and- 
pencil testing means. 

3- Bases instructional 

plans on a diagnosis of 




pupil needs. 



C014MUNICA.TI0N L M H K/A Comments 



1. Communicates well 
orally* 

2. Communicates well 

in writing* 

3* Gives clears explicit 
timely directions to 
pupils. 

Uses good questioning 
techniques including 
higher-order questions 

5- Gives an understanding 
response to various 
patterns of pupil 
behavior. 



6. Counsels pupils with 
their personal and 
learning problems* 

7- Identifies clues to 
pupils* misconception 
or confusion. 



HAMIWG 



1. Associates daily 
planning with long- 
rang^e goals. 

2. Informs pupils of 
expected behavioral 
objectives as related 
to goals. 

3. Provides proper order 
and range of ma.terials 
for time interval 
available . 



hn Flans for the variety 
of needs of various 
pupils. 

5- HLans for the routine 
tasks. 



MAWAGEMEi^IT 




linages deviant 
behavior. 



'^4. Uses good questioning 
techniq.ues including 
higher-order questions 












5. Gives an understanding 
response to various 
patterns of pupil 
"behavior. 












6. Counsels pupils with 
their personal and 
learning problems. 












?• Identifies clues to 
pupils* misconception 
cr confusion. 










\ 














1. Associates daily 
planning with long- 
range goals. 












2. Informs pupils of 
expected behavioral 
ob^jectives as related 
to goals. 












3* Provides proper order 
and range of mte rials 
for tirae interval 
available . 












4. HLans for the variety 
of needs of various 
pupils. 












5. Plans for the routine 
tasks. 
























1 . Manage s. . deviant 
behavior. 












2. Uses a variety of 

positive reinforcement 
patterns with students. 










•■1 


3. Establishes a classroom 
atmosphere conducive to 
learning. 












Groups pupils appro- 
priately to facilitate 
specific learning 
expectations. 












5* Ifekes resources and 
materials readily 
accessible. 

0 
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SEEDPAC Ph II-DE-1 
"Information About Drugs" 
Revised 9/73 

liate rials: 

Text: Drug Abuse Information : (available WD Center For Drug Education & 

Information: Hr. 1:30 - 5:00 M-F) cost $2.50 

A.V. Series: Optional for your vievzing LRC Ed 120 

Filiastrip - Part I> Effective Teacher - GA 

Filmstrip - Stimulants - GA 

Filmstrip - Narcotics - GA 

Filmstrip - S-.:datives - GA 

Filmstrip - Hallucinogens - GA 

Film - L.S.D. - 25 - Professional Arts 

Film - Speeds cene - BFA 

I. IKTRODUCTION 

This learning activity is designed to provide you with a "survival kit" of 
information related to effects of various drugs in the human system^ patterns 
of use and abuse and techniques to deal with individuals in trouble due to 
drug overdose. You will not be an expert but you should have sufficient 
information to deal intelligently v/ith questions and problems related to use 
cf drugs as they arise in your contacts with adolescents and peers. The 
information should provide you a base for further study into the field as 
your career may dictate. 

' Information about curricular trends in drug education, sample programs and 
an opportunity to hear from some of the local resource experts in the area 
of drug abuse prevention will be .afforded you in Phase III in a SEEDPAC 
labeled "Drug Education Information." 

You are urged to continue to up-date your information since patterns of 
drug use and abuse in our society change very rapidly. Listening to tales 
of your students and reading reports in the common mass-media publications 
V7ill go far in keeping you abreast of the current situation. 

II. CONCEPTS AlID MJOR AEEA.S 

A. A historical overviev; 

B. V/hat is a drug 

C. Common drug categories and effects 

1. Stimulants 

2 . Depressants 

3. Narcotics 

4. Hallucinogens . 
5* l^rijuana 

6. Volatile Anesthetic Substances 

D. Drug Laws 

E. Drug First Aid 

F. Area Resources 

III. INQUIRIES 

1. What are the commonly abused drugs? 

2. V/lio mtisuses a drug and for what reasons? 

3. What are the effects of short-term and long-term use of drugs to the 
physiological system, to the psychological fotictioning of the individual? 
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h. V/hat are appropriate courses of action to take when confronted v/ith a 
drug related crisis? 

5. V/hat should be your position relative to the use of each of the commonly 
misused chemicals on the market? 

IV. 0BJECT1\^S 

Upon completion of this SEEDPAC you should be able to: 

- List the commonly abused drugs 

- List the physiological and psychological effects of each drug class on the 
human system 

- Describe several reasons v/hy each major drug class may be abused 

- Recall the general trends of drug use by drug class and locality 

- Demonstrate the appropriate techniques for dealing with an individual under 
various degrees of influence of each drug class 

- State local sources of assistance in dealing with drug problems and issues 

V. LEAEITING ACTIVITIES 

A. Attend Phase II scheduled sessions 

B. Rjad material in Drug Abuse Information 

C. Intervie\7 two or more high school youngster's concerning their perception 
of the use of drugs at the school you are assigned. Likewise;, interviev; 
one or two teachers on the same topic and compare their perceptions. 
V7rite up a brief two page report of your results and your own 
conclusions. 

D. . Participate in a Drug First Aid Seminar sponsored by the UI©:, C D E & I. 

Sign up for seminar on the STEP II notice board. (2nd floor Ed Bldg.) 
Times and places will be posted there. 

E. Take the Drug Information ^lastery Test. This test is given at the Drug 
Center and can be talcen anytime following activities A-D by contacting 
the secretary at the Drug Center. IIo advance sign up is necessary, Just 
drop in and ask to take the test. A score of Q0% is considered passing. 
Hours of center are lr.30 - 5:30 H-F. 



( 



UMD STEP PROGRAM 
PHASE IV EVALUATION 



FOPuM D 



STUDENT 



SUPERVISING TEACHER 
SCHOOL 



SUBJECT 



(Check one) I^ss 



No Credit 



(It is requested that this evaluation {'Pa.ss or No credit) he considered as 
confidential until it has heen officially released hy the University. Please 
place your joint recommendation as to I^ss or No Credit on this sheet only . ) 



Supervising Teacher's Signatures 



Date 



UIvlD Supervisor's Signature 
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SEEDPAC Fh V-1 

^'tntry Into the Profesa.Lo. 



I'^ITF.ODUCTIOK 



In this SEEDPAC you ^'ill examine such issues as certification procedures; 
obtaining and losing a teaching' position; contractual , financial and other conditio:, 
for teachingo You will lr?arn to vrite letters of inquiry and ai^plication, 
define procedures for being placed in a position and engage in other activities 
tliat v/ill make you an evare and infcrnied professional 

Or^JECTIVES 



Upon coniplGtion of this SESLPAC you should be able to: 



!• Describe the three r.iajor requirements for certification in the State of 

Minnesota (or another state you might choose) 
2o List the procedures for renewal of a certificate in Minnesota 
3o Describe three rea/ions for revocation of a teaching certificate in Minnesota 

Write a letter of inquiry about a teaching position incorporating four of 

the suggested criteria 
!}o Write a letter of application for a teaching position that includes four 

suggested features 
6, Describe at least 3 argunie:its for and three arguments against 

permanent tenure for teachers 
7o State the raajor features of the Minnesota Continuing Contract Lav» 
80 Contrast the tenure regulations of the first class cities in Minnesota 

v/lth the security provision of the continuing contract lav^o 
9o Describe the steps a teacher can take v;hen he is threatened v/ith loss' 

of a position or non-renev/al of contract o 
lOo Outline a sequence of steps to take to obtain a teaching positiono 

a) using the U?^ Placement Office 

b) using a private or state placement office 

c) through your ov;n initiative 

llo State three pro.iections of the number of teacher candidates v;ho \.all 
compete for e^dsting positions 

a) the year you graduate 

b) 5 years after you graduate 

c) 15 years from now 

naming the source of the projection 
12o State a projection of the likelihood of your finding a position in the 

area of j-our certification in the year you graduate o 
13o Describe three features of a salary schedule to be studied when analyzing 

a schedule o 

1^0 List five essential pieces of information that should be included in a 

viorking contract « 
15o List at least ten policies affecting conditions of teaching 

employment that are not found in the usual contract that you should 

investigateo 
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lo What are. the steps that lead to initial certification? 

2* What must yc-u do to keep ycur certificate valid? Kov; can it be revoked? 
3o What do tJie fc'Llov/ii]g mean: 

ao tsn-;re be cCfrLificate reciprocity 

V;hat constitutes a good letter of inquiry? 
5o What stops should be takon to find a teaching position? 
60 VJhat does the short range and long range job market for teschercj 

appea'x* to be? 

7o V/hat are the important things to look for in a salary schedule? 
80 liov; do th-3 terms of a contract affect the r.ights and responsibilities 
of a teacher?' 

9o V/hfib other- ^'policies'^ not included in a contract, are there that might 
affect a teacher? 
lOo What is tenure? How is it acouired? 

Ao PE.^ (* are baaic and requirodo are supplementary or enrichment) 

*lo P.eprint Package l^h available in the STEP oTfi.ce and the Resorve RocVvo< 

*2o Alj.eu, etal» j^i^ g c h;3r s _ I^^d] > ook Sections 70II7 5o5x> Appendices D, F 
*3o Cei-jn.f j^ra^^ qf J^iypesor^ci^<i 19 ?2 (Can be checked out in the 

S'.C£^ office o:a roco'jr^e) " 
jj^ducation^Sta^^^^^ Koa - ^^k6 (S'IFJ? o.rfice) 

Kovf ofcen iv.ust you renew your certificate: What are renewal units? 
How are they earned? 

? r_ ^.ypP^X, 3Lnd _ peman in Fabl i c ^ S c^hoo 1 s , 1971 Rec^earch Division, KEAo 
■*-*6a V:3Huance ana ifenovial 'of Continuing''CertificateSp 
* - Le.^al Cori e s Bul letin 

**8o ProfessionaX journals such as: Minnesota Teacher, Minnesota Education 

Journal, Today's Education, American Teacher, etc* (oee Joua'nal material 
in Reprint Package Ph II-l) to find recen t information on these issueSo 

Bo ATTEND 

lo any special activities scheduled for this SSEDPACo See the STEP bulletin 
boards 3 

2o Board of Education meetings or teachers meetings where these issues are 
discu:»cedo 

Co PARTICIPATE (* Reqv.ired) 

*lo in any small group seminars scheduled for this SlLEDPACo 

Do DO 

lo If ;^ou are interested in teaching in some state(s) other than Minnesota, 

"request information cn certification from the state Department of Education 
of that state o It usually has offices in the State Capitol* 

2o Go to the tMD Placement office and make sure ycu are properly cvailing 
yourself of its serviceso 

3o Interviev/ a teacher to get his-her opinions on 1) salaries 2) tenure 
3) certification k) continuing certification 

ki> Find copies of the salary schedules recommended by the state and national 
teachers organizationso How v\^ell are these reflected in existing salary 
schedules? 

5o Find names of at least three commercial teacher placement agencies that 
operate in Minnesota? in the state you expec to move too 
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*lm 7i lottor to a S'jperinto.r)deut inq'j.irinf; about a vaied-iry in a school yoti 
are interested in tes.chiMg :lno Eave it cbecked by a ST3? faculty member 
before mailirj^^o 

'^■2o A letter cf ap2:licat:,on for a position you knov; is opono Have it checked 

by a faculcy uicrr.ber befcre mailingo 

*5o A paper in v;hich you describe the cteps or procedures you vould use to 
obtain a teaching position using 
^•a) UKD Plcicen^ent office 

and one of theise: 

b) A comr;:prcial placement agency o 

c) A Sta;:o Department placement office 

d) A teacher organization placeinent .«?orv:lce 

e) Tour cv;n initiative o 

EVAUJATION 

li'.^ve you ansv/ered the I?QniHIES to your satisfaction? 

Can you perform, either orally or in V:?riting, as specified in the CBJECTIVEC? 
Can ycu discuss, either orally or in writing, the folJ.ov/ing concepts? 

lo Initial certification requirements 

2o Continuin^^ Laucation reqiurement« 

3o Certificato renewal 

Certificate revocation 

5o Letter of inquiry 

Go Letter of c?.pplicaticn 

?o A tenure 

Uo Continuing Contract Iiav; 

?o Steps in eking employment 
lOo EPiploymer't projections 
11 o Salary schedules 
12o Contracts 

13o School Board - teacher organisation agreements 

If so, go to the STEP office to take the written tost in this SEED?AC. This vill 
be follov/od by a check-up vith a STEP ft;3ulty member to determine whether you 
are tkrou^^h with the v^ork' of this SEEDPACo 



SEEDPAC Ph -11 - im 1 

*^Under standing the Contributions and Life 
Styles of Various Racial Cultural, and 
Sconoraic Groups in Our Society" 

DAC 9/73 

IHTRODUCTIOI j 

This is the first in a series of SEEDPAOS on human relations (HR) v/hich are 
distributed throughout the STEP program. It serves- as a foundation for the others 
in the series anl will probably be more tirae-ccnsuming than most other SEEDPACS on 
which you will work. 

In this SEEDPAC you study information about people of the United States who identify 
themselves as menbsrs of groups which ha.ve cultures;, life-styles or values which 
differ substantially from the majority or who feel discriminated aga5aist by the 
dominant forces in our society. 

You will be asked to become familiar v/ith three such groups. Your first choice 
should be studied in depth and probably should be either the Ameri^'^an Blacks or 
American Indians (because of the comparatively larger number of those people in 
Minnesota and the greater local availability of resources) but you may make another 
selection if you have a compelling reason for doing so. Your second and third 
choices may be drawn from groups such as; JewS; Catholics^ i-iexican-Americans, 
v/omeuj Asian-Americans^ Puerto Ricans, youth, rural low-income;, counter-culture, 
horoosexuals ("gay lib"), Appalachian poverty^, etc. Study materials are easier to 
find on seme groups than others but your second and third choice groups do not need 
-to be studied with the same intensity and depth as the first. 

It may be that your previous experiences and/or study will serve you well in this 
SEEDPAC. If you feel that your pax^ticular circumstances make some of the rec^uired 
activities unnecessary, you may decide to skip them. For example, if you've 
previously been active in an organization with minority people it v/ould be 
repetitious to do the same thing again but you might be able to come up with some- 
thing involving new experiences. Feel free to consult with lir. Crawford (Ed 203)or 
hlr. Guldbrandsen (Ed 232) if you have questions about this or other matters in this 
SEEDPAC . 

OBJECTTVES 

Upon completion of this SEEDPAC, you will be expected to be able to 

demonstrate detailed knowledge of characteristics and life-styles of at Iccr-t 
one American cultural group which differs substantially from the majority and 
vrhose heritage has been degraded by the dominant segment of society. (The 
preferred choices here are: American Blackj i^merica^n Indian.) 

demonstrate knowledge of differing life styles v/ithin the cultural group 
selected for study in no. 1 above. 

demonstrate general, though not detailed, knowledge of characteristics and 
life-styles of at least two additional cultural groups which feel that they are 
discriminated against by the dominant segment of society. 

verbally describe at least three behavioral characteristics, associated with 
one or more of the groups studied, which serve a useful purpose for that group 
even though the behavior differs from that of the dominant segment of society. 
(E.g.: black affinity for "soul" music.) 

verbally describe the activities and contributions of at least five notable 
American leaders who are recognized as having advanced the cause of minority 
groups of which they are members. 
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Wha^ is the extent of nyy ov;n informticn about culturally d?.fferent people? 
Iri vxhat respects is that infcnnation and experience inadequate for me to serve 
as a teacher? 

What n^ajor contributions have me^Ooers of minority groups Dade to our total 
Gociety? 

Ho'v7 do minority group persons differ from the majority? V7hat does it feel like 
and seem like to be discriminated against? 

Is there really such a thing as a majority culture in America? Or a dorrdnant 
culture ? 

Hovr do culturally different beha.viors serve the participants? (e.g.: differing 
patterns of speech.) 

VJho are sone prominent minority group persons? What have been their activities 
and contributions? Are they controversial and; if so^ why? 

ijilA.PJmiG ACTIVITIES (Sxarnples; search out others for yourself) 

TXEAD (-^i- are basic or required if you have picked this groups -^'^-are 
supplementary or give an in-depth treatnient of an issue) 

On Black America^ns: 

^•^'1* LauGhman:^ Black Aiiaeri cansj 1971- 

'"--•2. Clark, Dark Ghetto , I965. 

^^''-3* Cleaver, Soul on Ice . 

-'^-^-U. Decker;, An j]]riipty Spoon , I969. 

'^^-''-5- Fairbairn, Five Smooth Bton es. 

---''■6. Ginzberg, The Middle Class Ne^ro in the White i '-j g.n's World , 19^7 • 

-:C"K-7. Grier & Cobbs^ Black^age. 

■>^-'^-G. Henderson^ Ame ricans Other Chil dren, 1971' 

'''^i«-9» Herndon; The Vfa y it Spo zed^to Be^, 1968. 

^'v-^>10. Kozolj Death at an Fjxxljf A^ e, 1967- 

---^11. Linriolnp The tIep;ro Pilp!;rimaf ^e in America ; 19o6. 

•^'"•'-12. Malcolm -T hf^ Autob io.^r ephy of Iv^ alcolm X .' 

"---'dS- Liarine; The Black fenthers , I969. 

'-'lU. Pinkney; Black Araericans / 19*^9- 

-'^15. Stone Ez DebTevi^ Teachin,^ Mul ti-Cultural Populations , Part I. 1971 • 

^a6. Webster, Ethrdc ninority G roups ^ R'.rt Ip 1972. 

On Indian Americans: 



-x~:tl, Bahr, Chadvrick cc Day, Na tive Americans Toda y 3 1972. 
^'*'>''2. Erov7n, Bury l-r^r Heart at Wo unded IChee, 1970. 

'-''^-3» Cahn, Our Br oth er's KeeTOr; The Indian in Wh ite America^ 19^9. 

Crawford, Peterson C; Wurrj M innes o ta Chippevja Indians: A Hand book 
for T eachers, 19^7 . 
-'<-5. Delcria; C uster Died f or Your Slns^ I970 
Or6. Deloria^ We^Toi lk, Y ou "Listen, 1970. 
' -'^^^ DucheneaoX; ^'The Apierican Indian; Beyond the Stereotypes^ Z9S?i?tl^. 
Ed ucation , May 1973 issue. 
■^^'•8. Indian Historian^ To xtboolis and the American India n 3 1970. 
•>^'^9* League of Vlcmen Voters, Ind ians in Minnesota , 1971-^ 
■-^■10. Momaday, House Ma d o of Dav m. 
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•^^11. Jlcmaday, T he W3 ,y to Bainy Hougtain. 
^^-12. Steiner, The New Indians r i9^> 

^•13. Stone & Dellevi, Teachin.o; M'alti-Ctatural Po pulations j Furt 1971' 

''•1^. Webster, Et hnic Minorit.y Grour}S , Part 1972. 

On Jews: 

•'^'^l- Hertsbergj, Judaism 3 lS6l , 

•^-^^•2, Parker, A ntisemitisnij 1963> 

•^'^3* Bezalelj The Jew Within American Society ^ 1965. 

•''^'■U. Slelare^ The Sociolo/3:y of the American Jew , Vol. 1, 1972. 

^'^3- Suhl, An Albimi of Jews in America , 

On Mexican-Americans: 

•"^■^-l. Arciniega^ Public Educ at ion's Response to the Meyicaii-A.mer ican 

Student , 1971» 

■•^^2. Cabrera, E nierging Faces , I97I . 

^■'^3- Hernandez^ A For/Cotton American , I969. 

■•'"-'■U. Ludv7ig Ec- SantibaneZ:, The Chacan os, 1971- 

-^'•^^5- Siriimen, Pain and Pro^iuse; T h e Ch i cano Today , 1972- 

'"^6. Stone 2i DeMevi; . Teachinfi: Multi-Cui.tural Pop ula tions , Part 3^ 1971- 

•^-7. Webster, Ethnic Minority Groups , Part 2, 1972- 



On Women:' 

^^1- Frazier & Sadker. Sexism i n School and Society , 1973- 
^^^•2. Howe, "Sexism, Racism, and the Education of Women/^ Today* s Education, 
i'iay, 1973. 

•'^">^-3» IlcCuen 2: Bender ^ The Sexual Revolution , Chapter 2, 1972. 

---^4. liillett, Sexual Politics . 

'''^^'5' Morgan, S isterhood in Powerful , 1970. 

-'^-6. Us J any issue (a jnagazine about and for liberated women.) 
-^•"^7. Roszak Roszak; Masculine -Feminin e 

•''''■'■8. Women^s Consciousness Group (materials available in Kirby 101-) 

On ntlier Groups and General Informations 

/ 

.^'r ^-1. Alleu; The Teacher's Handbook , Sections 7-7. 7-3, and 7.17;^ 1971. 

-^^*^^2. Charnofsky;^ Ed ucation the Powerle s s , 1971- 
1 'X"^3o Clark, Goldsmith L Pu^h, Those Children , 1970. 

•^^---I'r. Cuban, Youth as a Mir.jrity ^ 1972. 
. -5^^-5' Kandlin, Out of Many , 196U> 

^^-•6. Kane, Minorities in Textbook s, 1970- 

-''-^■7* Inrcus, The Treatment of Minorities in Secondary School Textbooks , I96I 
'--3. I-IcCuen ?c Bender > The Sexual Revolution , Chapter ^'-Homosexuals, 

Deviates or Just Different?'' 1972- 

Mielj The Shortchanged Children of Suburbia , I967. 
■Ji-lO. Stone DeNevi, Teaching; Multi - cgltural Populations , Part 2 (Puerto- 

Ricans)i Part 5 (Asian-Aiijericans), 1971- 
'-■1.1. Webster, Ethnic Minorit?/- G roups^ Part 3 (Puerto-Ricans), Part 5 

(Asian-Americans);, 197'-- 

B. VIEI'J AND liEAR ('J'* is basic and elementary) 

•'<-x*l. Current television programs and movies about the groups you are 
studying. 

. -J'-^c-a. Local convocation and lecture programs; special Phase II presentations 
•for KR 1 .(watch-Phase II bulletin board for announcements). 



^'^3. Learning Resource Center materials (select those relating to the 
groups you have chosen for study) 

a. "American Indian liyths" (filmstrips & cassettes- SPS 260-263) 

b. Audio-Visual Based Indian Resource Units (AVBIEU), Units 2-9. 

c. "The Ajuerican Indian" (filmstrip ^series - SFS 26^-269) 

d. "Chicano" {iGrsa film on Ilexican-Americans) 

e. "Children Without" {iGrm film on inner-city school) 

f . "Jimmy" (l6irxni film on black high school boy) 

g. "liinorities Have liade American Great" (filmstrip £: cassette 

series : Mexican -American, Asian-Americans ^ Puerto-Ricanr ^ 
Indian-Americans; SFS 270275) 

h. "Out of the Mainstream" series of filmstrips co cassettes: 

SFS 193- "Hostly Poor" (Appalacian Poverty) 
SFS 19^- "Basta" (Mexican-Americans) 
SFS 195- "A Good Citizen" (Puerto-Ricans) 
SFS 196- "You All Got to Live" (Blacks) 

Phonotape Collection items from the main library: 
PC 19- "The Black jixperience" 

PC 33- "The AiTierican Indian in Fact and Syiubol" - 
C. ATTEND (-''- is reqtuired) 



""Meetings or activities of groups concerned v/ith problems faced by 
culturally diff^srent x^eople. It is best if you liave the experience of 
seeking out such groups for yourself > asking if you would be welcome and 
making your ovm arrangements- Your total involvement should be at least 
four hours. Examples of such groups are: 

Organized minority groups such as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; Duluth Indian Action Clouncilj 
American Indian Fellovrship Association or American Indian Movement, 
CFASS, etc. 

Programs or projects vzith minority participants such as Community Action 
Program Board; Model City Panels 3 etc. 

Activities of people who feel partly outside the "mainstream" of society 
such ? " the Free Clinic, drop-in centers^ neighborhood community centers, 
individual families, a communal living group^ "gay-lib" meetings, AFDC 
mothers;, group homes for adolescents, etc. 

Campus or high school groups such as Afro-American Student Movement, 
Asishinabe, VJomen's Consciousness Groups etc. 

Informal gatherings such as laundeimats patronized by low-income people, 
hang-outs of "counter-culture" people. Central Neighborhood Community 
Center recreation rooms ;, etc. 

D. PARTICIPATE (- is req^uired); (-^-'^ is supplemental) 

The DGii (Developmental Guidance iu:cperience ) designated for this 
SEEDPAC. V/atch the Phase II bulletin board for schedule. 
Any other meetings which may be scheduled; check bulletin board. 
Rap sessions and observations at your Phase II .school with minority or 
alienated students. Kow are they treated differently; do they differ 
in their responses to other students and teachers; are there 
indications of group pride; ho\r do they perceive themselves? 
Game called "Blacks and Whites", available in STEP Office - 3-9 players. 
Recruit your ovm group to play for at least 1 hour. 
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E. EMOLL 

•^''Courses dealing with minority cultures and heritage such as certain ones 
offered in Kuiuanities^ History; Indian Studies. 

F. WRITE is rectuired)j is supplemental) 

^'''■l. A detailed paper demonstrating competencies 1; 2; and 3 listed a.bove 
under OBJECTIVES. The paper should clearly list the learning . ■ 
activities upon which it is based- 
•-'"2. A brief paper describing your experience ulth item C above. VAiat v;as 
the meeting like, what uere your feelings while there^; how vzelcome 
were yoU;, wiiat vzas your reaction to viev;s expressed^ etc. 

•''^''■3» A brief paper reacting to your experience with item D3 above. 

:3:VALUATI011 

Can you ansv7er the questions under INQUIRIES to your own satisfaction? 
Can you demonstrate attainiucnt of the OBJECTIVES? If you can^ then; 

1. Turn in your papers (Item F above) to the STEP office and make an 
appointment for an interview. (Allow at least 2 days for your papers to be 
read before the intein/'ievr. ) 

2. Come to the appointment ready to respond to questions like those listed 
under INQUIRIES. 



Distinguished Achievement Awards Entry 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 



Supplementary Materials 



Appendix B, Materials Pertaining to 

Master of Education Degree 

Appendix G, Materials Related to 
Summer Session 1973 



November, 1973 



APPENDIX B 

Materials pertaining to Master of Education Degree 
A Brochure used for recruitment purposes 
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Each student's program is individually 
tailored to his professional goals and 
professional inrtprovement needs 

• Performance based 

O Competency co-^cerned 

• Individualized 
0 Personalized 

• Designed to tie in with In-service 
needs of schools 

• Designed to meet continuing educa- 
tion needs of teachers 
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1. Credit is earned by performance, 
not time served. 

2. No "core" of courses is required 
of all students. 

3. Your program can include courses 
-in subject matter, methods, cur- 
riculum learning, educational tech- 
nology, etc. — workshops, short 
courses, directed study, credit pack- 
ages- for classroom experimentation, 
curriculum development, production 
of instructional materials, in-service 
work with colleagues, etc. 

4. Admission standards take into con- 
sideration: 

your past scholastic achievement 
your ability to profit from graduate 
study as measured by an aptitude 
test 

your professional competency and 
potential for professional growth 
as seen by your colleagiies, super 
visors and students. 

5. Advisement and evaluation are 
continuous, not traumatic, crucial, 
one-shot affairs. 

6. Reports on classroom research and 
development instead of a thesis. 
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WHAT IS YOUR MEED? 

Increased subject matter competency? 
Knowledge of new curriculum develop- 
ments? 

Knowledge of alternatives to existing 
practices? 

Learning how to motivate uninvolved- 
learners/ 

Better familiarity wfth new materials of v; 
■ instruction? % 
'Learning to individualize, humanize endV^ ^; 

^efBonaltza teaching? j-; V 



WHAT IS YOUR LEARNING STYLE? fl 

Formal classrooms? Guided Research? 
Workshops? Seminars with peers??^f. 

Independent study? 

Tasik Group participation? ^ • 



VWATIS YOUR TiACHlHG AREA? ^ 



Art? Musfc? MathSnj^^^ English? 




Ihduistritr Edubatibn? 



WHAT IS VuUk LEVEL?; 



m 
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'APPENDIX C 

Materials related to Summer Session 1973 

A mailer used to publicize the program 

A program satisfaction questionnaire 
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1973 Summer Pl-ograms 

Department of Secondary Education 

UiVD 

Duluth, Mimiesota 55?!^^ 



^ouATIOW AT Um IN 1973-0^^^ 
. oUMMER PROGRAMS IN/ SECO 
. oi!;CO]\IDARX EDUCATION AT TjMD IN 1973 SUMMER EROGhfia. r- 
\ . uMD IN 1973 MvHR PROGRAMS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION AT IJMD 'lu . 

^ r-ROGRAMS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION AT WiD IN 1973 W 
^uUGATION AT ^JMD IN 1973 SUMMER PROGRAMS IN SECONDARY: EDUCATIGl): AT IJMD IN 1973 
SUMMER PROGRAMS IN SECOHlL'iilY EDUCATION AT UMD IN 1973: S SECONDARX . 

••"TOU AT HMD IiM973 SUMMER EROGRAMS IN SECONDS UMD IN 1973 

"'^'^MS IN S2C0M:"!RY EDUCATION AT' UMD IN 1973 SUMMER PROGRAMS IN SF""' . 
7973 SUMMER ESDGl^^ IN SECbNmRY : EDUCATION AT ^^^^T^ : 
,: -^'^HY EDUCATION AT UMDi 1111973::^ 
^^^^ : 

■ ■• ; .^^ .\ , , ■-'^^ AT UMD;.IN -^^-^^ 



Names 



U of M File No*: 



PROGRAM SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 

This questionnaire contains items which describe various aspects of 
the secondary education program in summer school 1973. The purpose of the 
questionnaire is to find out the satisfactions and dissatisfactions you 
may have experienced. This questionnaire is intended as an evaluation of 
the program approach in its entirety. Hence, in answering this question- 
naire, please respond in terms of your reactions to the entire program 
experience during summer school 1973. 

Please be sure to record your name and file number on the upper right 
corner of this page. All responses will be confidential and only summary 
data will be presented to secondary education. We do, however, need your 
file number to match this questionnaire with other questionnaires you 
have completed. 

Please read each statement carefully. Then decide how satisfied you 
are with that aspect of the program described in the statement. Respond 
by circling the number which is the most accurate description of the way 
you feel about your program experiences in summer school. Use the follow- 
ing key to indicate your response: 

Circle "1" if you are NOT SATISFIED 

Circle "2** if you are NEITHER SATISFIED NOR DISSATISFIED 

Circle ^^3" if you are SATISFIED 

Circle if you are SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

Circle "5'' if you are VERY SATISFIED 

If the item is NOT RELEVANT to your experiences, please leave the itemi 
blank. 
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!• Tbe off -campus experiences which were part of 
your program. 

2. The amount of work that was required in the 
program. 

3. The overall competence of the teachers in 
the program. 

The way in which grades were uetenninecl^ 

5. The way you were rewarded for worlcinj^ liard. 

6. The amount of attention you received from 
program teachers. 

7. The overall organiisat ion of tlie programs. 

8. The way advisors helped you develop 
program plans. 

9. The chance to take courses which fulfill 2 2 27 ^^7 
requi remeuts/obligat ions . 

10. The chance to work on projects wliich 1 k 23 12 55 
interested you. 

11. The chance to havo experiences whicli 1 . 5 26 19 
contributed to your personal growth. 

12. The help you received in trying to 2 1,10 3^ 20 28 
attain your program goals. 

13. The concern program teachers had for ^ 1 ^ 3^ 19 3^ 
students' needs and interests. 

14. The chance to register for the couirsos * 1 5 26 10 ^9 
you wanted. 

15. The difficulty level of the courses you 0 5 ^2 20 28 
took. 

16. Tl)e chance to become acquainted witli 1 .3 27 1? 50 
other people. 

17. The availability of program advisors. 2 10 31 19 

18. The overall quality of tlie education you 2 ^ 3^ 22 3^ 
received in the program. 

19. Tlie chance you had to develop your skills. 5 6 • 57 25 2^ 

20. The quality of the materials used in tlie 1 5 : 39 23 29 
courses. 

21. The amount of new information or know- 2 2 31 25 38 
ledge you received, 

22. The cliancG to meet poopJ e-who-were 0 ^ 32 20 38 
different from you. 

23. The opportunities you ]iad to determine your 3 5 32 21 3^ 
^ own pattern of development. 

• Percentages do not total 100 becauee some itema uid not wpply to each responrlont. , 
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24, The interaction with other program members.. 

25, The on-campu3 experiences which were part 
of your program, 

26, The way in which books and other written 
materials were used in the program, 

27, The extent to which the program encouraged 
you to develop your creative abilities* 

28» The way in which student responsibilities 
were defined in the courses. 

29. The absence of the typical classroom lecture 
format. 

30. The freedom that was present in the program, 

31. The variety of offered program.^:. 

32. The way in which the program was publicized, 

33. The cost of enrolling in the program relative 
to the benefits. 

34. The-overall experience in the summer school 
program as compared with past summer sesslonsi 

35. The extent to which tlie program met your 
educational/vocational needs. 

3^>, The general Impact which program experiences 
had on you, 

37. The way in which the programs operated. 

38. The attitudes of program teachers to students. 

39. The encouragement you found in exploring new 
areas of study, 

40. The content of seminars which you may have 
attended. 

41. The quality of seminars which you may have 
attended. 

42. The length of the past program experiences. 

43. The general concept of individualized 
experiences, 

44. The organization of individual experiences 
into a programs context. 

45. The amount of time you had to spend to earn 
the credits. 

46. The amount of time you had to plan out your 
program experiences. 

47. The extent to which community resources were 
used. 
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48 » The unconventional nature of the program learning 2 7 

experiences, 

A9, How '^'aluable was summer school in helping you to ^ 
become a better teacher? 

Of little value 
Somewhat valuable ■^'^ 

Valuable . 50 . . i 
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Kxtremely valuable 



Thank you for your continued cooperation. We do appreciate your taking time to 
complete this questionnaire. 



— Measurement Services Center 
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